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Concluded. 


EEKING now to understand the history of man in past ages 
or in distant lands, we must commence by studying him in 
the present, and having mastered him in the past and present, we 
may then be enabled to predict the future. To do this, it is 
required that we do with society as the chemist does with the 
piece of granite, resolving it. into its several parts and studying 
each part separately, ascertaining how it would act were it left to 
itself ; then comparing what wou/d de its independent action with 
that we see /o de its societary action. That done, by help of the 
same law of which the mathematician, the physicist, the chemist, 
and the physiologist avail themselves—that of the composition of 
forces—we may perhaps arrive at the law of the effect. So to do 
would not, however, be to adopt the course of M. Comte, who 
gives us the distant and the unknown—the societies of past ages— 
as a means of understanding the movements of the men by whom 
we are surrounded, and of predicting what will be those of future 
men. To us it seems that as well might the teacher furnish his 
students with a telescope by which to study the mountains of the 
moon, that he might be thus enabled to understand the move- 
ments of the laboratory. 
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The necessary consequence of this inverse and erroneous meth- 
od is that he is led to arrive at conclusions directly the reverse 
of those to which men’s natural instincts lead them; directly 
opposed, too, to the tendencies of thought and action in all the 
times of advancing civilization, whether in the ancient or modern 
world ; the result being that he leaves his readers as much at a 
loss to understand the causes of disturbance that now exist, or the 
remedy needed to be applied, as would a physician who should 
limit the study of his patient to an examination of the body in a 
mass, omitting all inquiry into the state of the lungs, the stomach, 
or the brain. His system of sociology does not explain the past, 
and cannot therefore be used to direct the future; the reason why 
it neither does nor can do so being that he has declined to use 
the method of physics, that philosophy which studies the near 
and the known for the purpose of obtaining power to comprehend 
the distant and the unknown ; which studies the present to obtain 
knowledge by aid of which to understand the causes of events in 
the past, and to predict those which are bound to flow from sim- 
ilar causes in the future. 

§5. Turning from France to Britain, we find ourselves in the 
home of Adam Smith, whose most essential doctrines have, how- 
ever, been wholly repudiated by his successors of that modern 
school which had its origin in the teachings of Messrs. Malthus 
and Ricardo. ‘‘ Social Science,’’ as the world is there taught by 
one of its most distinguished teachers, ‘‘is a deductive science ; 
not indeed,’’ as he continues,’’ after the model of geometry, but 
after that of the highest physical science. It infers the law 
of each effect from the laws of causation upon which the 
effect depends ; not, however, from the law merely of one cause, 
as in the geometrical method, but by considering all the causes 
which conjointly influence the effect, and compounding these 
laws with one another.’’* 

Such is the theory. The practice under it consists in pro- 
viding for the use of science a politico-economical man, or mons- 
ter, on one hand influenced solely by the thirst for wealth, and on 
the other so entirely under the control of the sexual passion as 


to be at all times ready to indulge it, however greatly such in- 
dulgence may tend to prevent the growth of wealth.+ 








* J. S. Mill. System of Logic, Book vi. ch. 8. 
} See ante, Vol. 2, p. 475. 
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What, however, is this thing in the quest for which he is so 
assiduously engaged? What is wealth? To this question 
political economy furnishes no reply, it having never yet been 
settled in what it is that wealth consists. Were it suggested that 
land constituted any part thereof, the answer would at once be 
made, that by reason of a great law of nature the more of it 
brought into use, and the larger the quantity of labor given to its 
improvement, the less must be the return to human effort, the 
poorer must the community become, and the greater must be the 
tendency toward poverty and death ; the law of constantly dim- 
inishing returns to labor applied to cultivation being, as Mr. Mill 
assures us, the most important one in the whole range of economic 
science. Were it next assumed that wealth might be found in 
development of the individual faculties, proof sufficient could be 
furnished that not only would search in that direction be vain, 
but that it would result in establishment of the fact that increase 
in the number of teachers must be attended with diminution of 
the quantity of wealth at the community’s command.* Foiled 


thus in all his efforts, the inquirer, after having studied carefully 
all the books, would still be found repeating the question—What 
is wealth ? 


Turning next to the being so sedulously engaged in the pursuit 
of an undefined something that seems to embrace so much, and 
that yet excludes so large a proportion of the things usually re- 
garded as wealth, he would desire to satisfy himself if the subject 
of political economy were really the being known as man. He 
might perhaps be led to ask, has man no other qualities than those 
here attributed to him? Is he, like the beasts of the field, solely 
given to the search for food, and forshelter to hisbody? Does he, 
like them, beget children for the sole gratification of his passions, 
and does he, like them, leave his offspring to feed and shelter 
themselves as they may? Has he no feelings or affections to be 
influenced by the care of wife and children? Has he no judg- 
ment to aid him in the decision as to what is likely to benefit or 
to injure him? That he did possess such qualities would be 
admitted, but the economist would assure him that his science 
was that of material wealth alone, to the entire exclusion of that 





* See Mill, Principles, 6th edition, vol. i. p. 61. 
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wealth of affection and intellect held by Adam Smith in such 
high esteem; and thus would he, at the close of all hjs search, 
discover that the subject of political economy was not really a 
man, but an imaginary being moved to action by the blindest 
passion, and giving all his energies to the pursuit of a thing in its 
nature so undefinable that all the books in use might be searched 
for a definition that would be admitted by a jury of economists 
as embracing all that should be included, and excluding all that 
should not. 


The law of the composition of forces requires that we study a// 
the causes tending to produce a given effect. That effect is Man 
—the man of the past and the present ; and the social philosopher 
who excludes from consideration his feelings and affections, and 
the intellect with which he has been endowed, makes precisely 
the same mistake that would be made by the physical one who 
should look exclusively to gravitation, forgetting heat ; and should 
thence conclude that at no distant day the whole material of which 
the earth is composed would become a solid mass, plants, animals, 
and men having disappeared. Such is the error of modern polit- 
ical economy, its effects exhibiting themselves in the fact that it 
presents for our consideration a mere brute animal, to find a name 
for which it desecrates the word ‘‘man,’’ recognized by Adam 
Smith as expressing the idea of a being made in the likeness of 
its Creator. ; 


It was well asked by Goethe—‘‘ What is all intercourse with 
nature, if by the analytical method we merely occupy ourselves 
with individual material parts, and do not feel the breath of the 
spirit which prescribes to every part its direction, and orders or 
sanctions every deviation by means of an inherent law?’’ And 
what, we may ask, is the value of an analytical process that selects 
only the ‘‘ material parts’’ of man—those which are common to 
himself and the beast—carefully excluding those common to the 
angels and himself? Such is the course of modern political econ- 
omy, which not only does not ‘feel the breath of the spirit,”’ 
but even ignores the existence of the spirit itself, and is there- 
fore found defining what it is pleased to call the natural rate of 
wages, as being ‘‘that price which is necessary to enable the 
laborers, one with another, to subsist and perpetuate their race, 
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without either increase or diminution:’’* that is to say, such price 
as will enable some to grow rich and increase their race, while 
others perish of hunger, thirst, and exposure. Such are the teach- 
ings of a system that has fairly earned the title of the ‘‘ dismal 
"that one the study of which led M. Sismondi to the 
inquiry: What, then, is wealth everything, and is man absolutely 
nothing? In the eyes of modern political economy he zs noth- 
ing, and can be nothing for the reason that it takes no note of the 
qualities by which he is distinguished from the brute, led thus 
inevitably to regarding him as a mere instrument to be used by 
capital for enabling its owner to obtain compensation for its use. 
‘“Some economists,”’ 


science 


said a distinguished French economist, 
shocked at the material character of the so-called science, ‘‘speak 
as if they believed that men were made for products, not products 
for men ;’’} and at that conclusion must all arrive who commence 
by the method of analysis, and close with exclusion of all the 
higher and distinctive qualities of man. 

§ 6. In the progress of knowledge we find ourselves gradually 
passing from the compound to the simple; from that which is 
abstruse and difficult to that which is plain and easily learned. 
That simplicity and truth travel generally together is proved by 
the beautiful simplicity and wonderful breadth of propositions in 
science—themselves the result of a long induction—leading to 
the knowledge of great truths not at first perceptible, but when 
announced so conclusive as to close, almost at once and forever, 
all discussion in reference thereto. Tie falling of the apple led 
Newton to the law of gravitation, and to the discovery of that 
law we owe the astonishing perfection of modern astronomy. Tae 
establishment of the identity of lightning and electricity laid the 
foundation of a science by help of which we have been enabled 
to command the services of a great power in nature that has to a 
great extent superseded the contrivances of min. K2pler and 
Galileo, Newton and Franklin, would have failed in their 
efforts to extend the domain of science had they pursued the 
method of M. Comte in his attempt to establish a system of social 
science. 


* Ricardo. 


roz. Economie Politique 
+ Dro E Polit 
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Does this method, however, supercede entirely the @ priori one? 
Because we pursue the method of analysis, are we necessarily pre- 
cluded from that of synthesis? By no means. Each in turn 
makes preparation for the other. It was by careful observa- 
tion of particular facts that Le Verrier was led to the grand gen- 
eralization that a new and unobserved planet was bound to exist, 
and in a certain part of the heavens; and there it was almost at 
once discovered. To careful analyses of various earths it was due 
that Davy was led to the announcement of the great fact that all 
earths have metallic bases—one of the grandest generalizations on 
record, and one whose truth is being every day more and more 
established. The two methods were well described by Goethe, 
when he said that synthesis and analysis were ‘‘the systole and 
diastole of human thought ;’’ and that they were to him ‘‘like a 
second breathing process—never separated, ever pulsating.’’ 

‘« The vice of the a prvord method,’” says the writer from whom 
this passage is taken, ‘‘ when it wanders from the right path, is 
not that it goes before the facts, and anticipates the tardy conclu- 
sions of experience, but that it rests contented with its own ver- 
dicts, or seeking only a partial, hasty confrontation with facts— 
what Bacon calls ‘ notienes temere & rebus abstractas.’’* 

Science being one and indivisible, so must the method of study 
be. That is so with regard to all the departments of knowledge 
that underlie social science—physics, chemistry, and physiology 
—cannot now be doubted, yet is it but recently that there has 
been reason to believe in any such connection. With each new 
discovery the approximation becomes more close, and with each 
we see how intimately are the facts of all the earlier and more 
abstract departments of knowledge connected with the progress 
of man toward that state of high development for which he seems 
to have been intended. From hour to hour, as he acquires fur- 
ther control over the various forces existing in nature, he is ena- 
bled to live in closer connection with his fellow man—to obtain 
larger supplies of food and clothing—to improve his own modes 
of thought and action, and to furnish better instruction to the 
generation destined to succeed him. The knowledge that leads 
to such results is but the foundation upon which we are required 





* Westminster Review, Oct. 1852: Article, Goethe as a man of Science. 
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to build when undertaking to construct that higher department 
denominated social science, and the instrument that has been so 
successfully used in laying the foundation cannot but be found 
equally useful in the construction of the edifice itself. 

Mathematics must there be used, as it is now in every other 
branch of inquiry, and the more it is used the more must sociology 
take the form of real science, and the more intimate become its 
relations with other departments of knowledge. The Malthusian 
law was the first instance of its application, and had it proved a 
true one, it would have given a precision to political economy of 
which before it had been utterly incapable, making the progress 
of man directly dependent upon numbers on one hand and the 
powers of the soil on the other. So, too, with Mr. Ricardo’s 
celebrated theory of rent, by which was established what he 
deemed to be the natural division of labor’s products among those 
who labored and those who owned the land on which they were 
raised. The method of both these great laws was right, and the 
fact of their having adopted it has properly placed their authors 
jn the front rank of economists, giving to their works an amount 
of influence never before exercised by any writers on economic 
science. That they fell into the error above described, of ‘‘seek- 
ing only a partial, hasty confrontation with facts,’’ and, there- 
fore, furnished the world with theories directly the reverse of 
true, does not prevent us from seeing of what infinite advantage 
to the progress of science it would have been to have the facts 
brought under these relations, if true, nor of how great import- 
ance it must be to have the real facts brought under such relations 
whenever possible. 

Let us, for example, take the following proposition : 

In the early period of society, when land is abundant and 
people are few in number, labor is unproductive, and of the small 
product, the landowner or other capitalist takes a large propor- 
“ton, leaving to the laborer a small one. The large proportion 
yields, however, but a small amount, and both laborer and capi- 
talist are poor—the former so poor that he is everywhere seen to 
have been slave to ‘the latter. Population and wealth, however, 
increasing, and labor becoming more productive, the land- 
owner’s share diminishes in its proportion, but increases in its 
amount. ‘The laborer’s share increases not only in its amount, 
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but also in its proportion, and the more rapid the increase in the 
productiveness of his labor the greater is the proportion of the 
augmented quantity retained by him; and thus, while the 
interests of both are in perfect harniony with each other, there is 
a constant tendency toward the establishment of an equality of 
condition—the slave of the early period becoming the free man 
of the latter one. 

Admitting this to be true—and if so it establishes directly the 
reverse of what was propounded by Messrs. Malthus and Ricardo 
—we have here the distinct expression of a mathematical relation 
between the concomitant variations of power of both man and matter 
—of the man representing only his own faculties, and of the man 
representing the accumulated results of human faculties exerted 
upon matter and its forces. The problem of social science, and 
the one attempted to be solved, is: ‘‘ What are the relations of 
man and the outside material world?’’ ‘They change, as we see, 
men becoming, in some countries, from year to year more and 
more the masters, and in others, the slaves of nature. In 
what manner is it that changes in one tend to produce further 
changes in itself, or to effect changes in the other? To thisques- 
tion we need a mathematical answer, and until it be furnished—as 
it is believed to be in the above very simple proposition—politi- 
cal economy can bear only the same relation to social science 
that the observations of the Chaldean shepherds bear to modern 
astronomy. 

Social science can scarcely be said to have an existence. That 
it might exist it was essential to possess the physical, chemical, and 
physiological knowledge required for enabling us to observe how 
it is that man is enabled to obtain command over the various 
forces provided for his use, and to pass from being the slave to 
becoming the master of nature. ‘‘Man,’’ says Goethe, ‘ only 
knows himself in as far as he knows external nature,’’ and it was 
needed that the more abstract and general departments of knowl- 
edge should acquire a state of high development before we could 
advantageously enter upon the study of the highly concrete and 
special, and infinitely variable, science of the laws by which he is 
governed in his relations with the external world, and with his 
fellow-man. Chemistry and physiology are both, however, of 
recent date. A century since, men knew nothing of the composi- 
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tion of the air they breathed, and it is within that period that 
Haller laid the foundation of the physiological science that now 
exists. In physics, even, the Aristotelian doctrine of the four 
elements had yet possession of many of the schools, and still pro- 
bably remains in some of those on the outer boders of civilization. 
In this state of things there could be but little progress toward 
attainment of the knowledge how far it was in the power of 
man to compel the earth to yield the supplies required. for a 
steadily increasing population ; and without that knowledge there 
could be no such thing as social science. 

Science requires laws, and laws are but universal truths—truths 
to which no exceptions can be found. These obtained, harmony 
and order take the place of chaos, and we are led in every de- 
partment of knowledge as much to recognize effects as having 
been the natural results of certain definite causes, and to look for 
the reappearance of similar effects when like causes shall again 
occur, as did the first man when he had definitely connected the 
presence and absence of light with the rising and setting of the 
sun. 

Where, however, is there in social science a proposition whose 
truth is universally admitted? There is not even a single one. 
A century since, the strength of a nation was regarded as tending to 
increase with augmentation of its numbers, but now we are taught 
that growth of numbers brings with it weakness instead of strength. 
From year to year we have new theories of the laws of popula- 
tion, and new modifications of the old one ; and the question of 
the laws governing the distribution of the proceeds of labor be- 
tween the owner and occupier of land is now discussed as vigor- 
ously as it was half a century since. Of the disciples of Messieurs 
Malthus and Ricardo, scarcely any two are agreed as to what it 
was that they really meant to teach. On one day weare told that 
the Ricardo-Malthusian doctrine is dead, and on the next we 
learn that it is an evidence of want of knowledge to doubt its 
truth ; and yet the parties to whom we are indebted for all this 
knowledge belong to the same politico-economical school.* The 


* «We believe it (the Ricardo principle of rent) dominates in the long run, 
and is the main cause of the decline of nations. * * We believe the law of 
population to which Malthus first directed public attention, to be founded in 
fact.”—London Spectator. 
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strongest advocates for the removal of all restrictions on trade in 
cloth are found among the fiercest opponents of freedom of the 
trade in money ; and among the most enthusiastic friends of com- 
petition for the sale of merchandise are to be found the most 
decided opponents of competition for the purchase of the labor- 
er’s time and talents. Teachers who rejoice in everything tend- 
ing to increase the prices of cloth and iron, as leading to improve- 
ment in the condition of men, are found among the foremost of 
those who deprecate advance in the price of the laborer’s services, 
as tending to the diminution of power for the maintenance of 
trade. Others who teach non-interference by government when 
it looks to the diffusion of knowledge among the people, are 
among the most decided as to the propriety of such interference 
when it looks to measures leading to war and waste. All being 
therefore confusion, nothing is settled ; as a necessary consequence 
of which the world looks quietly on, waiting the time when the 
teachers shall arrive at some understanding among themselves as 
to that first of all conditions incident to the existence of any 
branch of science, to wit: the real value of the terms in use. 

§ 7. The causes of the existence of this state of things are 
readily explained. Above all others, social science is the most 
concrete and special; the most dependent on the earlier and more 
abstract departments of science; the one in which the facts are 
most difficult of collection and analysis; and, therefore, very late 
in making its appearance on the stage. Of all, too, it is the only 
one that affects the interests of men, their feelings, passions, pre- 
judices, profits, and, therefore, the one in which it is most diffi- 
cult to find men collating facts with the sole view to deduce from 
them the knowledge they are calculated to afford. Treating, as 
it does, of the relations between man and man, it has everywhere 
to meet the objection of those who seek the enjoyment of power 
and privilege at the cost of their fellow-men. The sovereign 
holds in small respect the science that would teach his subjects to 
doubt the propriety of his exercise of power by the grace of God. 
The soldier cannot believe in one that looks to the annihilation 





““ Nobody, except a few mere writers, now troubles himself about Malthus on 
population, or Ricardo on rent. Their error may yet indeed linger in the 
universities, the appropriate depositories of what is obsolete.”—Zondon Econo- 
mist, same date. 
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of his trade, nor can the monopolist readily be made to believe 
in the advantages of competition. The politician, living by 
managing the affairs of others, has small desire to see the people 
taught the proper management of their own concerns. All these 
profiting by teaching falsehood, they therefore frown upon those 
who seek to teach the truth. The landlord believes in one doc- 
trine and his tenant in another; the payer of wages, meantime, 
looking at all questions from a point of sight directly the oppo 
site of the one occupied by him to whom the wages are paid. 

We here meet a difficulty with which, as has been already said, 
no other science has had to contend. Astronomy has wrought its 
way to its present prodigious height with but temporary opposi- 
tion from the schools, because no one was personally interested 
in continuing to teach the revolution of the sun around the earth. 
For a time the teachers, secular and spiritual, were disposed to 
deny the movement of the latter, but the fact was proved and 
opposition ceased. Such, too, was the case when geology began 
to teach that the earth had had a longer existence than previously 
had been believed. The schools that represented by-gone days 
did then as they had done in the days of Copernicus and Galileo, 
denouncing as heretics all who doubted the accuracy of the re- 
ceived chronology, but short as is the time that has since elapsed, 
the opposition has already disappeared. Franklin, Dalton, Wol- 
laston, and Berzelius prosecuted their inquiries without fear of 
opposition, their discoveries being unlikely to affect injuriously 
the pockets of the land-owners, merchants, or politicians. Social 
science is, however, still to a great extent in the hands of the 
schoolmen, backed everywhere by those who profit by the ignor- 
ance and weakness of the people. 

The occupants of academic chairs in Austria or Russia may not 
teach what is unfavorable to the divine rights of kings, or favor- 
able to increase in the powers of the people. ‘The doctrines of 
theschools of France vary from time to time as despotism yields 
to the people, or the people yield to it. The landed aristocracy 
of England was gratified when Mr. Malthus satisfied it that the 
poverty and misery ofthe people resulted necessarily from a great 
emanating from an all-wise and all-benevolent Creator; and the 
manufacturing one is equally so when it sees, as it thinks, the fact 
established, that the general interests of the country are to be pro- 
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moted by measures looking to the production of an abundant 
supply of cheap, or badly paid, labor. 

Social science, as taught in most of the colleges of this country 
and of Europe, is now on a level with the chemical science of the 
early part of the last century; and there it will remain so long as 
its teachers shall continue to look inward to their own minds and 
invent theories, instead of looking outward to the great laboratory 
of the world for the collection of facts with the view to the as- 
covery of laws. In default of such laws they are constantly re- 
peating phrases that have no real meaning, and that tend, as Goethe 
most truly says, to ‘‘ossify the organs of intelligence’’ of their 
hearers and themselves.* 

The state in which it now exists is what M. Comte is accustomed 
to denominate the metaphysical one, and there it must continue 
to remain until its teachers shall waken to this fact, that there is 
but one system of laws for the government of all matter, whether 
existing in the form of a piece of coal, a tree, a horse, or a man— 
and but one mode of study for all departments of it. ‘‘ The leaf,’’ 
says a recent writer, ‘‘is to the plant what the microcosm is to the 
macrocosm—it is the plant in miniature—a common law governs 
the two, and, therefore, whatever disposition we find in the parts 
of the leaf, we may expect to find in the parts of the plant, and 
vice versa.’’ So is it with the tree of science and its many 
branches, what is true of its root cannot be otherwise than true of 
the leaves and the fruit. The laws of physical science are equally 
those of social science, and in every effort to discover the former 
we are but paving the way for the discovery of the latter. ‘‘ The 
entire succession of men,”’ said Pascal, ‘‘ through the whole course 
of ages, must be regarded as one man, always living and _ inces- 





* « The pagan, the idolater, the ignorant, even of the Catholic church, wor- 
ship their stocks and stones; and instead of regarding these as signs only 
shadowing forth what in its intellectual state the human mind cannot otherwise 
express of its religious sentiments, takes the signs for the things they represent, 
and worships them as facts. We, too, worship our signs—our words. Let any 
man set himself to the task of examining the state of his knowledge on the most 
important subjects, divine or human, and he will find himself a mere-word- 
worshiper; he will find words without ideas or meaning in his mind venerated, 
made idols of—idols different from those carved in wood or stone only by being 
stamped by printer’s ink on white paper.” —Laing, Chronicle of the Sea Kings» 
Introd. Dissertation, chap. ii. 
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santly learning;’’ and among the men who have most largely 
contributed toward the foundation of a true social science are 
to be ranked the eminent teachers to whose labors we have been 
so largely indebted for the great development of physical, chemi- 
cal and physiological science in the last and present centuries. 

The later man is, therefore, the one possessing the most of that 
knowledge of societary operations required for comprehending 
the causes of the various effects recorded in the historic page, and 
for predicting those which must re sult in future from causes now 
existing. The early man possessed little of science but the in- 
strument required for its acquisition, and what of it he did acquire 
was purely physical in its character and most limited in its ex- 
tent. The existing one is in possession not only of physical 
science to an extent that is wonderful compared with what ex- 
isted ‘a century since, but to this has added the chemical and 
physiological sciences then scarcely known, and has proved the 
existence throughout of a harmony that before had been unim- 
agined. If, then, there is truth in Pascal’s suggestion, may it not 
be that the laws of all the earlier and more abstract departments 
of science will be found to be equally true in reference to that 
highly concrete and special one which embraces the relations of 
man in society; and that, therefore, all science will prove to be 
but one, its parts differing as do the colors of the spectrum, but 
producing, as does the sun’s ray, undecomposed, one white and 
bright light? To show that such is the case is the object of the 
present writer. * 


Turning again to the figure} the reader will remark that the 





* « The view propounded in this work allows, however, a greater and more 
important part to the share of external influences, it being believed by the 
author, however, that these external influences equally with the internal ones 
are the results of one harmonious action underlying the whole of Nature, 
organic and inorganic, cosmical, physical, chemical, terrestial, vital, and 
social.””—Mivart, Genesis of Species, London, 1871. 

“ All science is but the partial reflection, in the reason of man, of the great 
all-prevading reason of the universe. And thus the unity of science is the re- 
flection of the unity of nature, and of the unity of that supreme reason and in- 
telligence which pervades and rules over Nature, and from whence all reason 
and all science is derived.’””-—Rev. Baden Powell. 

+ We give herewith the figure referred to in several places, which was in- 
advertently omitted last month.—Ed. P. M, 
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branch of science of which it is proposed to treat finds its place 
between those of the material and mental life, organology and 
psychology, and that it is through it that both must look for their 
development. That the mind may be active and vigorous, the 
body must be properly cared for. Social science looks to the 
care of both. It treats of the relations of man with the physical 
world over which it is given to him to rule, and with that social 
one in which it is given to him to perform a part. Upon the 
nature of those relations depends the stimulation into activity of 
those qualities which constitute the real Man—those by which he 
stands distinguished from other animals. What they are may be 
hereafter shown. ™ 











EVOLUTION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


HE broad theory of evolution includes the theories of devel- 
opment of the solar system and its members, as expressed 
by the nebular hypothesis; the theory of development of life by 
molecular movements consequent upon certain combinations 
of non-living matter; and lastly, the theory of development of 
the species of animals and plants by descent, the later from the 
earlier, with accompanying change of form and character. It 
attempts nothing less thana history of the process of creation of 
the universe, so far as we can behold it; and is, therefore, an at- 
tempt to formulate the plans and thoughts of the Author of that 
universe. Hence, it is not surprising that it excites the interest 
of the best of men, especially as it is one of the results of the ef- 
forts of aclass of these, crowning many centuries of labor and 
thought. 

The object of the present essay is to discuss familiarly the latter 
of these theories of evolution, viz.: that respecting the species of 
animals and plants. As all are aware, this mode of accounting for 
the creation of organized beings has attained especial prominence 
at the present time, and possesses more of interest to most readers, 
because of its explanation of our own origin. Moreover, it rests 
on more indubitable evidence than the two other theories. The 
constitution and management of the members of the solar system 
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point to their origin by derivation from primal masses of vapor- 
ous matter through the mutual operation of the ordinary laws of 
attraction and motion. The /ositioning is precisely as it should 
be, had such process taken place, but the process itself, that is, the 
change from type to type of celestial body, has not been observed. 

The case is far different with the theory, as regards organized 
or living beings. Not only are the mutual relations of animals 
and plants to each other such as should have resulted from a de- 
scent or development, but the changes from type to type have 
been actually observed, and in sufficient number to place the 
hypothesis on the basis of ascertained fact, as referring to a cer- 
tain range of objects—say in the case of the animal kingdom to 
individuals distinguished by structural characters within the range 
of each of the three to six great primary divisions or ‘* branches.’’ 

There are two totally distinct propositions involved in this 
question, which are confounded by the general public, and not un- 
frequently by students and writers on it. These are, first, the 
evidence which seems to prove that this evolution has taken place ; 
secondly, the evidence as to the nature of the laws of its progress. 
A want of constant distinction between these views of the case 
has greatly obscured it, and injured the evidence on one side or 
the other. 

The evidence in favor of evolution is abundant, and is cited in 
fragments by various contemporary writers, foremost among whom, 
both in time and abundance of writings, comes Charles Darwin. 

Much less has been done in explanation of the laws of evolution. 
Darwin and his immediate followers have brought out the law of 
Natural Selection; Spencer has endeavored to express them in 
terms of force, while Hyatt, Cope, Packard and others have ad- 
vanced the law of ‘‘ Acceleration and Retardation.”’ 

In earlier days, when information was distributed slowly, and 
books were few, it was long before any new truth or doctrine 
reached the majority of people, still less was adopted by the rul- 
ing classes. But the modern theory of evolution has been spread 
everywhere with unexampled rapidity, thanks to our means of 
printing and transportation. It has met with remarkably rapid 
acceptance by those best qualified to judge of its merits, viz.: the 
zodlogists and botanists, while probably a majority of the public, 
in this region at least, profess to reject it. This inconsistency is 
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due to two principal causes. In the first place Darwin’s demon- 
stration contained in the ‘‘ Origin of Species,’’ extends little fur- 
ther than as stated in the title of his work. He proves little 
more than that species of the same germs or other restricted 
groups have had a common origin; and further, his theory of 
Natural Selection is to the plainest understanding, incomplete as 
an explanation of their ‘‘ origin,’ as its author indeed freely allows. 
Besides, the unscientific world is particularly unreasonable on one 
point. Little knowing the slow steps and laborious effort by 
which any general truth is reached, they find in incompleteness 
ground of condemnation of the whole. Science is glad if she 
can prove that the earth stands on an elephant, and gladder if 
she can demonstrate that the elephant stands ona turtle ; but if 
she cannot show the support of the turtle, she is not discouraged, 
but labors patiently, trusting that the future of discovery will 
justify the experience of the past. 


If, then, some of the people find Mr. Darwin’s argument in- 
complete, or in some points weak, it may be answered, so do the 
student classes who believe it. This is largely because Darwin’s 
facts and thoughts repeat a vast multiplicity of experiences of 
every student, which are of as much or more value than those 
cited by him, and which only required a courageous officer to 
marshal them into line, a mighty host, conquering and to con- 
quer. These will slowly find their way into print, some in one 
country and some in another. 


The public have not the benefit of this information as yet, and 
they are to be excused if to this disadvantage is added the power- 
ful influence of the older class of theologians in opposition to 
these views. Truly, the Christian Church has been the recipient 
of good gifts since her origin. The moral lives and noble aspi- 
rations which have followed it have given time and stimulus for 
the cultivation of the sciences and useful arts; with what success 
the world knows. The knowledge of the truths of evolution will 
prove one of the best of these gifts. How much superior this to 
Pagan superstition or Mohammedan fatalism. Said the sheikh of 
an Arabian town to Palgrave, on being asked the population of 
the village where he dwelt, ‘‘I have now lived here nearly eighty 
years, and have never asked the number of the people ;’’ and 
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when asked as to the motions of some of the stars, declared they 
‘‘moved by the will of God—let them go.”’ 

But those who exercise the best gift in the Christian Church— 
that of the ministry, which deals with men, and not with things— 
have ever been prone to forget the limits of their calling, and as- 
sume to a knowledge which has ‘‘ puffed up,’’ and which their 
occupation has not given them the means of acquiring. The sons 
of knowledge have ever been at their side, but too often have 
they checked their aspirations, denied their truths, and conse- 
quently kept their fellow-men in intellectua land, therefore, spirit- 
ual darkness to a certain degree. 

But oppression has ever returned to curse its authors, who 
have had to learn, time and again, that the gifts of ministration to 
the spiritual needs of mankind, and those of knowledge to supply 
their intellectual natures, are rarely combined in the same men. 
Truth once uttered, is ever after a power in the world, and men 
feed upon it, for it is indeed their natural food. What can eccle- 
siasticism say in defense of its treatment of Galileo? How 
pleasurable to it is the retrospect of its condemnation.of the plain 
geological truth uttered by Buffon? What comfort can priests 
now take in their assertion that the world was made in six days? 
So will they be ashamed of their prejudged denial of the great 
truths of evolution. This kind of ecclesiasticism is born in 
ignorance, and too often nursed in self-conceit, and is one evi- 
dence that the church needs the great doctrine of justification by 
faith for its teachers, no less than for the taught. 


I.—THE FACT OF EVOLUTION. 


As to the truth of the theory, the proof has been stated in more 
thanone form. The first and simplest, and essentially the central 
argument of Darwin, is as follows: 

In every family or larger group of animals and plants, there exists 
one or more genera in which thespecies present an aggregation of spe- 
cific intensity of form; that is, that species become more and 
more closely related, and finally varieties of single species have to 
be admitted for the sake of obtaining a systematic definition or 
“diagnosis,’’ which will apply to all the individuals. These 
varieties are frequently as well marked as the nearly-related species, 
so far as amount of difference is concerned, the distinction between 
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the two cases being, that in the varieties there is a gradation from 
one to the other; in the species, none. Nevertheless, between 
some of the varieties transitions may be of rare occurrence, and 
in the case of the ‘‘species,’’ an intermediate individual or two 
may occasionally be found. Thus it is that differences, called 
varietal and specific, are distinguished by degree only, and not in 
kind and are, therefore, the results of the operation of uniform 
laws. Yet, according to the old theory, the varieties have a com- 
mon origin, and the species an independent one! To find 
examples of what is asserted, it is only necessary to refer to the 
diagnostic tables and keys of the best and most honest zodlogists 
and botanists. It is true that these diagnoses are dry reading to 
the non-professional, yet they embrace nearly all that is of value 
in this part of biological science, and must be mastered in some 
department before the student is in possession of the means of 
forming an opinion. The neglect to do this explains why it is 
that, after all that has been written and said about protean species, 
etc., the subject should be so little understood. 

It is true that in but few of these cases have the varieties been 
seen to be bred from common parents, a circumstance entirely 
owing to the difficulties of observation. The reasoning derived 
from the relations of differences, appears to be conclusive as to 
their common origin, unless we are prepared to adopt the oppo- 
site view, that the varieties have originated separately. As these 
avowedly grade into individual variations, we must at once be 
led to believe that individuals have been created independently— 
a manifest absurdity. 

But variations in the same brood have been found among wild 
animals ; for example, both the red and gray varieties of the little 
horned owl (.Scops asto) have been taken from the same nest. 

As further examples of gradation between species and variety, 
found in nature, I only have to select those genera most numer- 
ous in species, and dest studied. Among birds, Corvus, Empido- 
nax, Butes, Falco, etc. Reptiles, Entaenia, Anolis, Lycodon, 
Naja, Candisona, Elaps, Oxyhrropus, etc. Batrachia; Rana 
Hyla, Choraphilus, Borborocoetes, Amblystoma, Spelerpes, etc. 
Fishes, Ptychostomus, Phatoginis, Plecostomus, Amigrus, Salmo, 
Perca, and many others. 

In all these groups of species, or ‘‘ genera,’ 


it is impossible in 
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some cases to determine what is variety and what species. This 
is notoriously the case with the salmon and trout (sa/mo), for one 
of the greatest opponents of close division of species, Dr. 
Giinther, of London, thought himself necessitated, a very few 
years ago, to name and describe half a dozen or more new species 
of trout from the lakes of the British Islands, and from being a 
staunch supporter of the old view of distinct creations, was com- 
pletely converted to evolutionism. It is even said that a recent 
study of the trout of the United States has shaken Agassiz’s faith 
in his old hostility to development; certain it is that for some 
years past the voice of this distinguished zodlogist has been silent 
on the subject. . 

Such is one of the views which has forced conviction on the 
minds of thoroughly honest men who were not only desirous of 
knowing the truth, but were in many cases brought over from a 
position of strong opposition. But the earnest objector says, 
you have not after all shown me any real transitions from species 
to species; until that is done your development is but a sup- 
position. 

The all-sufficient answer to this statement is to be found in the 
imperfection of our system of classification. Thus, if we first as- 
sume, with the anti-developmentalist, that varieties have acommon 
parentage, and species distinct ones, when intermediate forms 
connecting so-called species are discovered, we must confess our- 
selves in error, and admit that the forms supposed to have had 
different origin really had a common one. Such intermediate 
forms really establish the connection between species, but the 
question is begged at once by asserting unity of species, and, 
therefore, of origin, so soon as the intermediate form is found; 
for, as before observed, it is not degree, but constancy of dis- 
tinction, which establishes the species of the zodlogical systems. 
Transitions between species are constantly discovered in existing 
animals; when numerous in individuals, the more diverse forms 
are regarded as ‘‘aberrant;’’ when few, the extremes become 
‘‘varieties,’’ and it is only necessary to destroy the annectant 
forms altogether to leave two or more species, as the whole of 


available species generally has wide geographical range, the va- 
rieties coinciding with sub-areas, the submergence, or other 
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change, for the intervening surface would destroy connecting 
forms and naturally produce the isolated species. 

Formerly naturalists sometimes did this in their studies. A 
zodlogist known to fame once pointed out to me some trouble- 
some specimens which set his attempts at definition of certain 
species at defiance. ‘‘ These,’’ said he, ‘‘are the kind that I 
throw out of the window.’’ Naturalists having abandoned 
‘* throwing puzzling forms out of the window,”’ the result of more 
honest study is a belief in evolution by nine-tenths of them. 

But, says the inquirer again, your variations and transitions are 
but a drop in the ocean of well distinguished species, classes, etc. 
The permanent distinction of species is matter of every-day ob- 
servation ; your examples of changes are few and far between, and 
utterly insufficient for your purpose. 

It is true that the cases of transition, intermediate forms, or di- 
versity in the brood, observed and cited by naturalists, proof ofevolu- 
tion, are few compared with the number of well-defined, isolated 
species, genera, etc., known; though far more numerous than 
the book-student of natural history is apt to discover. But 
although the origin of most species by descent has not been ob- 
served, every one knows the worthlessness of argument based 
on a negative. Unless these cases exhibit opposing evidence of 
a positive character, they are absolutely silent witnesses. 

He who cites them against evolution commits the error of the 
native of the Green Isle, who was present at a murder trial. 
‘*Although the prosecuting attorney brought three witnesses to 
swear positively that they saw the murder committed, I could 
produce ¢hirty who swore they did not see it done!’’ 

By the inductive process of reasoning we transfer the unknown 
to the known, for it is the key of knowledge. _ Its results consti- 
tute the wisdom of experience ; wisdom especially, when it refers 
to the laws obeyed by human nature and human action, and 
knowledge, when it refers especially to the worlds around us. 
These conclusions constitute the basis of the daily acts of our 
lives. 

It rests upon the invariability of Nature’s operations under 
identical circumstances, and for its application merely demands 
that analysis and comparison shall fix that the nature of that of 
which something is unknown, is identical with that of which the 
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same thing is known. We then with certainty refer that which 
is known as an atribute of that object of which the same quality 
had been previously unknown. The following form exhibts its 
application to the question of evolution. As preliminary facts it 
may be assumed that : 

1. Many species are composed of identical elemental parts 
which present minor differences. 

2. Some of these differences have been seen to originate spon- 
taneously from parents which did not possess them, or what is the 
same thing, are known to exist in individuals whose parentage is 
identical with others which do not possess them. 

3. The gradation of differences of the same elemental parts is 
one of degree only, and not of kind. 

4. Induction. Therefore all such differences have originated by 
a modification in growth, or have made their appearance without 
transmission in descent. 


Il. THE MANNER OF EVOLUTION. 


In discussing this point, new evidence in favor of develop-: 
ment must be produced, and some statements of the history of 
the opinion made. 

The laws which are expressed by all that we find of structure’ 
in animals are four, viz. : 

1. Homology. This means that animals are composed of cor- 
responding parts; that the variations of an original and fixed 
number of elements constitute their only differences. A part 
large in one animal may be small in another, or wce versa; or 
complex in one and simple in another. The analysis of animals 
with skeletons or vertebrata has yielded several hundred original 
elements, out of which the 28,o00 included species are con- 
structed. Different this from the inorganic world, which can 
only claim about sixty-two elemental substances. The study of 
homologies is thus an extended one, and is far from complete at 
the present day. 

2. Successional Relation. This expresses the fact that species natu- 
rally arrange themselves into series in consequence of a mathe- 
matical order of excess and deficiency insome feature or features. 
Thus species with three toes naturally intervene between those 
with one and four toes. So with the number of chambers of the 
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heart, of segments of the body, the skeleton, etc. There are 
greater series and lesser series, and mistakes are easily made by 
taking the one for the other. 

3. Parallelism. This states that while all animals in their em- 
bryonic and later growth pass through a number of stages and con- 
ditions, some traverse more, and others traverse fewer stages ; and 
that as the stages are nearly the same for both, those which accom- 
plish less resemble or are para//e/ with the young of those which 
accomplish more. This is the broad statement, and is qualified by 
the details. 

4. Teleology. This is the law of adaptation so much dwelt 
upon by the old writers, and admired in its exhibitions by men 
generally. It includes the many cases of fitness of a structure for 
its special use, and expresses broadly the general adaptations of 
an animal to its home and habits. 

Of course these laws must be all laws of evolution, if evolution 
be true. And such they are; but this is far from being perceived 
by some students, for some of them were in abeyance or neglect 
prior to the stimulus to thought, caused by the appearance of the 
** Origin of Species.’’ 

Forty or fifty years ago Germany had been flooded with the 
writings of the ‘‘ Physiophilosophs’’ Oken and Goethe had 
obtained glimpses of the wonderful ‘‘ unity in variety’’ expressed 
by the laws of homology. The latter saw vertebre in the seg- 
ments of the skull, and leaves in the floral organs of plants. He 
had found the magic wand, and many were the harmonious visions 
that delighted the laborious toilers among old bones and dusty 
skins; the patient haruspices saw omens in the intestines of birds 
and snakes, and he whose hours were spent over his lens, ceased 
to be a mere wondermonger. But fashion is fashion, and always 
ends in absurdity and stagnation. The physiophilosophs became 
extravagant, and mistook superficial appearances for realites. 
They did not dream how misleading some of the resemblances 
between different elements, forexample, of the skeleton may be, 
and for once German students did not analyze exhaustively. 
Cuvier laughed at these seekers for beauty, and confounded the 
true and the untrue in one condemnation. But the best men 
labored forward ; errors began to be exposed, and soon a reaction 
set in. Another extreme followed, and the school of Miller, at 
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Berlin, denied the meaning of these resemblances and ceased to 
see anything but differences. Minute and thorough investigation 
flourished in their hands, and the modern school of German 
anatomists has seen no superiors. So the theory of evolution 
found Berlin. The disfavor in which physiophilosophy was held, 
secured to evolution a cold welcome, and it has been for Jena 
and other universities to give it its true impetus in Germany. 

So it has been with the law of parallelism. Some of the 
physiophilosophs declared it, stating that the inferior animals 
were merely the repressed conditions of the higher. This view 
was taught by some men in high position in France. Their state- 
ments were, however, too broad and uncritical. The father of 
embryology, Von Baer, of Koenigsberg, declared there was 
“‘ Klein Rede’’ of such theory, and Lereboullet stated ‘‘ that it is 
founded on false and deceptive appearances.’’ Even Professor 
Agassiz in our day has asserted that no embryonic animal is ever 
the same as the adult of another, though he also once informed 
the writer that the embryology of two nearly related species had 
never been studied and compared. This was subsequently done 
by Professor Hyatt, of Salem, for the nautilius and ammonite 
division of mollusks, and at about the same time by the writer, 
for many species of our native frogs and salamanders, and the 
result has been a complete clearing up of the confusion about 
parallelism, and the clear establishment of the law. 

The results attained are these. The smaller the number of 
structural characters which separate the two species when adult, 
the more nearly will the less complete of the series be identical 
with an incomplete stage of the higher species. As we compare 
species which are more and more different, the more necessarily 
must we confine the assertion of parallelism to single parts of the 
animals, and less to the whole animal. When we reach species as 
far removed as man and a shark, which are separated by the ex- 
tent of the series of vertebrated animals, we can only say that the 
infant man is identical in its numerous origins of the arteries from 
the heart, and in the cartilaginous skeleton, with the class of 
sharks, and in but few other respects. But the importance of 
this consideration must be seen from the fact that it is om single 
characters of this kind that the divisions of the zoblogist depend. 
Hence we can say truly that one order is identical with an in- 
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complete stage of another order, though the species of the one may 
never at the present time bear the same relation in their entirety 
to the species of the other. Still more frequently can we say that 
such a genus is the same in character as a stage passed by the 
next higher genus ; but when we can say this of species, then 
their distinction is almost gone. It will then depend on the 
opinion of the naturalist as to whether the repressed characters are 
prominent or not. Parrellelism is then reduced to this definition: 
that each separate character of every kind which we find in a 
species represents a more or less complete stage of the fullest 
growth of which the character appears to be capable. In pro- 
portion as those characters in one species are contrasted with 
those of another by reason of their number, by so much must we 
confine our comparison to the characters alone, and the divisions 
they represent ; but when the contrast is reduced by reasun of 
the fewness of differing characters, so much the more truly can 
we say that the one species is really a suppressed or incomplete 
form of the other. The denial of this principle by the authorities 
cited has been in consequence of this relation having been as- 
signed to orders and classes, when the statement should have 
been confined /0 single characters ; and divisions characterized by 
them. There seems, however, to have been a want of exercise of 
the classifying quality or power of ‘‘ abstraction ’’ of the mind on 
the part of the objectors. This faculty seems to be by no means 
sO common as one would expect, judging from the systematic 
ideas of many. 

To explain by a few cxamples selected at random: First, of 
species characters, I may cite the fact, that all deer are spotted 
when young, and that some of the species of eastern and south- 
ern Asia retain the spotted coloration throughout life. All 
salamanders are uniform, often olive during the larval stage ; some 
species, and some individuals of other species, retain the color in 
‘maturity. To take a genus character, all the deer in the second 
year develop their first horn, which is unbranched and small, or 
a ‘‘spike.’’ A genus of deer inhabiting South America never 
developed anything else. To take a character of higher grade: 
The exogenous plants usually present net-veined leaves, but the first 
pair, or those of the plumule, are of much simpler structure, 
being often parallel-veined; for example, the cucumbers and 
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squashes. Now the endogens usually produce nothing else but 
parallel-veined leaves, and no case is known where a plant bearing 
this type of leaf exhibits the net-veined type as its earliest growth. 
So says Professor Gray of Cambridge, good authority in such 
matters. . 

But what do these facts mean? As in growth the genus char- 
acters usually appear last, I will suppose a case where one genus 
represents truly, or is identical with, the incomplete stage of an- 
other one. 
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In A we have four species whose growth attains a given point, 
a certain number of stages having been passed prior to its termi- 
nation or maturity. In #2 we have another series of four (the 
number a matter of no importance), which, during the period of 
growth, cannot be distinguished by any common, /. ¢., generic 
character, from the individuals of group 4, but whose growth has 
only attained to a point short of that reached by those of group 
A at maturity. Here we have a parallelism, but no true evidence 
of descent. But if we now find a set of individuals bzlonging to 
one species (or still better the individuals of a single brood), and 
therefore held to have had a common origin or parentage which 
present differences among themselves of the character in question, 
we have gained a point. We know in this case that the individ- 
uals, a, have attained to the completeness of character presented 
by group 4, while others, 4, of the same parentage have only 
attained to the structure of those of group B. It is perfectly ob- 
vious that the individuals of the first part of the family have 
grown further, and, therefore, in one sense faster, than those of 
group 4. If the parents were like the individuals of the more 
completely grown, then the offspring which did not attain that, 
that is, groups 4 and B, are also derived from common parents, 
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and the more advanced have been accelerated or the less advanced 
retarded, as the case may have been with regard to the parents. 

This is not an imaginary case, but a true representation of 
many cases which have come under notice. I cannot repeat 
them here, but refer to the original memoirs, where they may be 
found.* 

This is a simple statement of the law of ‘‘acceleration and re- 
tardation’’ of some American naturalists, which probably ex- 
presses better than any other the ‘‘manner of evolution,’’ the 
proposition with which we started. 

Hyatt thus defines it as seen in a group of ammonites which he 
studied. ‘‘The young of higher species are thus constantly ac- 
celerating their development, and reducing to a more and more 
embryonic condition the stages of growth corresponding to the 
adult periods of preceding or lower species.’’+ 

This form of demonstration of evolution is of far wider ap- 
plication than that which I first brought forward.{ In the latter 
case the induction may be limited to a certain range of variation, 
but the present law is as extensive as the organic world; that is, 
the ‘‘ positioning’’ essential to it is found everywhere, from the 
lowest to the highest, and in characters from the least to the 
greatest in import. 

Let an application be made tothe origin of the human species. 
It is scarcely necessary to point out at the start the fact univer- 
sally admitted by anatomists, that man and monkeys belong to 
the same order of mammalia, and differ in those minor characters, 
generally used to define a ‘‘ family’’ in zodlogy, though even this 
degree of difference between them is matter of doubt. 





* See Origin of Genera and Method of Creation, Naturalists’ Agency, Sa- 
lem, Mass.; or McCalla & Stavely, 237 Dock street, Philadelphia. 

+ On the parallelism between stages in the individual and those in the group 
of the fetra-bronchiata. Boston Society of Natural History, 4 to 1866, page 
203. 

{It is quite misunderstood by Darwin, as will be sufficiently evident from 
the following quotation from the last edition of his ‘“ Origin of Species,” 1872, 
p. 149. “There is another possible mode of transition, namely through the 
acceleration or retardation of the period of reproduction. This has lately been 
insisted on by Prof. Cope, and others in the United States.” This has only 


been dwelt on as accounting for a very minor grade of differences seen in race 
and sex. 
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Now these differences areas follows: In man we have the large 
head with prominent forehead and short jaws; short canine teeth 
without interruption behind (above); short arms, and thumb of 
hind foot not opposable. In monkeys we have the reverse of all 
these characters. But what do we see in young monkeys? A 
head and brain as large relatively to the body as inman; a facial 
angle quite as large as in many men, with jaws not more prom- 
inent than insome races; the arms not longer than in the long- 
armed races of men, that is, a little beyond half way along the 
femur. These observations are made on a half-grown Cebus appella 
from Brazil, a member ofa group more remote from men than are 
the Old World apes, yet with a usually large facial angle. At the 
age of the individual the distinctive characters are therefore those 
of homo, with exception of the opposable thumb of the hind foot, 
and the longer canine tooth; nevertheless the canine tooth is 
shorter in the young than in the adult. 

Now in the light of various cases observed, where members of 
the same species or brood are found at adult age to differ in the 
number of immature characters they possess, we may conclude 
that man originated in the following way. That is by a delay or 
retardation in growth of the body and fore-limbs as compared 
with the head ; retardation of the jaws as compared with the brain 
case, and retardation in the protrusion of the canine teeth. The 
precise process as regards the hinder thumb remains obscure, but it 
is probably a very simple matter. The proportions of the young 
Cebus apella enable it to walk on the hind limbs with great facili- 
ty, and it does so much more frequently than an adult C. capu- 
chinus with which it is confined. 

The ‘‘ retardation ’’ in the growth of the jaws still progresses. 
Some of our dentists have observed that the last (3d) molar 
teeth (wisdom teeth) are in natives of the United States very 
liable to imperfect growth or suppression, and toa degree entirely 
unknown among savage or even many civilized races. The 
same suppression has been observed in the outer pair of superior 
incisors. This is not only owing to a reduction in the size of 
the arches of the jaws, but to successively prolonged delay in the 
appearance of the teeth. In the same way men, and the man- 
like apes, have fewer teeth than the lower monkeys, and these 
again fewer than the ordinary mammalia, and this reduction has 
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proceeded in relation to an enlargement of the upper part of the 
head and of the brain. 

The cause of development may be next considered, and under 
this head may be discussed the natural selection of Wallace and 
Darwin and other propositions of similar import. 

EpwarD D. Cope. 








THE CENSUS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT, 
WAGES AND SOCIAL CONDITION IN 
PHILADELPHIA IN 1870.* 


BY LORIN BLODGET. 


HE social condition of the classes employed in the various 

industries is the foremost question, almost, in all parts of 
Europe, and while feeling little direct pressure on this point in 
the United States generally, we have still had some striking and 
painful experiences; and we have a general, though vague, ex- 
pectation that dangers of a serious character await us almost at 
any moment. 

In Philadelphia, however, we have an exceptional condition on 
more than one point. Exceptional in regard to the extent to 
which purely productive industry has been developed, and again 
in the almost entire exemption so far enjoyed from the agitations 
and conflicts that have occurred elsewhere. We have had no 
strikes here, strangely enough; and in looking about for cases of 
antagonism between proprietors and workmen, we can scarcely 
find an instance. No matter how large or how small the estab- 
lishment, and we have many of really enormous proportions, 
there is rarely or never an occasion for difference between em- 
ployers and workmen. Some of the greater iron works almost 
approach the coéperative system in the harmony of masters with 
workmen, and in the frequent exchange of acts of kindness and 
substantial benefits. | Fully a hundred well-known names can be 
cited, embracing all the larger establishments of the city, with the 
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same grateful suggestion of generous enterprise on the part of the 
proprietors, and the same emulation in faithful labors on the 
part of workmen. 

Indeed, I think the evidences strong, that a greater than tem- 
porary success has been gained, and something far beyond mere 
monetary triumphs have been secured. I believe that an era 
marked by far higher social attainment on the part of those who 
are employed in productive industries has begun ; that the people 
not only may be, but have already been, ‘elevated to a position vast- 
ly beyond what they have heretofore occupied. I believe that 
the long existing, and apparently insuperable antagonisms of labor 
and capital have been shown to be founded in gross mistakes and 
erroneous systems. Why are we rewarding the prophets of evil 
with an hourly increasing measure of success, if there is not some 
landmark already passed in the road of enlightened and intelli- 
gent industry? 

If we have, indeed, gained a point beyond which we may not 
again recede, and have established a condition of prosperity which 
other nations have not so much as believed possible, we shall 
justly mark the centennial-of our history with a triumph scarcely 
less than that with which it begun. The liberty of labor, and 
the power to command with it all the social attainments of our 
advanced civilization, is quite as practical an achievement as that 
which gave us political liberty. 

There has been possibly too much discussion of industrial ques- 
tions from the mere point of profit as business ventures, and too 
ready a disposition to adopt or abandon any principle or practice 
the moment it was feared that for the time it would not pay. For 
this reason proprietors in times of temporary depression have 
been ready to stop work, to abandon the property and disperse 
the capital employed, when a few months of patience with adverse 
circumstances would have brought around a new period of demand, 
and would have saved for productive uses a vast amount of 
means that in the breaking up of large establishments is inevita- 
bly lost; and while we cannot deny the right of a proprietor to 
protect himself, we must regard these changes as great social 
misfortunes. 

The highest point to which any condition of industrial develop- 
ment can attain is that which brings the productive workmanand 
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the intelligent citizen nearly, if not absolutely, together—one 
that in all essentials makes them the same. To most nations this is 
scarcely less than a dream and a delusion ; a result frequently hoped 
for by enthusiasts, yet practically beyond the limits of possibility. 
Indeed, in most European countries, it is painful to observe that 
the line of separation constantly grows broader and more abso- 
lutely impassible ; the workman in productive labor sinking to 
a state of helplessness and degradation, and ceasing to be capable 
of the distinct and independent existence which constitutes a 
citizen. 

But in the industrial development that distinguishes this city 
and its surroundings, there have always been features of peculiar 
interest, marking a large departure, originally, from the standard 
of other manufacturing districts. Starting with greater compara- 
tive intelligence, skill and persistence, our people have gone on 
to create a higher social and civil state, until now it may safely be 
said that no other community equals—certainly none excels—us 
in the measure of advancement we have attained above mere 
helpless, brute, factory labor. And we have really a phase of 
social science worked out to practical results ; one which we may 
take up and discuss in quite another tone from the usual strain 
that belongs to manufactures, as elsewhere understood. 

I have, as before said, sometimes thought that those who advocate 
industrial development, or the policy which leads to it, permit the 
bald monetary question of profits or losses to become too promi- 
nent, and to obscure the greater question of social development. 
Whenacontroversy issupposed to turn on a question whether a manu- 
facturer shall make money, and that nominally at the expense 
of a trader or a consumer, it is not easy to bring out the proper 
relation the case has to society asa whole. Industrial develop- 
ment is in fact not a question of division in which one gets what 
another loses. There is no loss on the part of either trader or 
consumer, and the gain is shared by every member of society. 

To repeat, on reference to aggregates, the simple facts for this 
last year, 1871, may be roundly stated to be that a city of 800,000 
people produced four hundred millions of dollars’ worth of actual 
fabrics, exclusive of all mere sales or exchanges; and that on this 
mass of fabrics produced, the net profit, in the sense of values 
realized above the cost for values paid out, was nearly one hun- 
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dred millions of dollars. This calculation goes a step beyond our 
exact municipal boundaries, however, just taking in such suburbs 
asare the city’s own, and not including anything belonging properly 
to any State or county near us. And it also derived from a cal- 
culated increase of 20 per cent. in the calendar year, 1871, over 
the computed production of the census year ending with June, 
1870. The footing for that year is, as carefully revised, $335,- 
000,000, to which, by adding 20 per cent., we have $402,000,000. 

From the most careful examination of the details during the 
year 1871, and down to the present time, I am clear that this 
estimate is law, and that for so much as has already elapsed of 
1872, the advance over 1870 is more than 25 per cent. 

The world, generally, has concerned itself with the profits of 
mere trade, far more than with the interests and profits of creative 
industry, and it is thought that wealth increases satisfactorily when 
a city is made a point though which exchanges pass. We have all 
this here: of buying and selling merely, and beyond the handling 
of our own manufactured products over to dealers, we probably con- 
duct a trade of $500,000,000 yearly. There is a fair profit in it, 
but it is a profit that the consumer pays, and that comes from some 
other side; it is taken from one party or person, ina certain sense, 
to benefit another party or person. Not so with the values pro- 
duced here in manufactures. These pay a profit not drawn from 
the consumer ; it isacreated profit, the creation of the active brain 
and the skillful hand. It is the direct wealth of powers which 
might, but for such opportunity, have been wholly wasted in idle- 
ness. For this reason it becomes conspicuous for the benefits it 
confers, and it makes itself seen and felt in a thousand forms that 
are not consumed with the day’s demand. 

I am not clear as to the most effective mode of bringing out 
the especial purpose of this review of the condition of our pro- 
ductive industry ; but I propose to cite enough of what I must 
call, by way of distinction, social facts and results, to maintain 
the preéminence of this point over the mere money made by the 
employer, or even by the workman. If we are really founding an 
era of better relations of labor to the results of labor, let us 
signalize it as effectively as possible. But if we are merely in the 
middle of a jolly season of good profits for the employer, and 
good wages for the workman, to be followed soon by strikes, 
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poverty, loss and degradation, we, or at least I can speak for my- 
self, are in a state of singular delusion. For our people do not 
and will not believe that evil impends over them. They will not 
cut down their expenditures, nor circumscribe their living. For 
five or six years past they have at intervals been menaced by 
threats that they would speedily fall into ruin to balance their 
account of present prosperity, but they have so far been secure. 

And is their social state secure, or reasonably secure? Is it 
one which may continue to exist, and ought to continue to exist ? 

Is it the natural fruit of good laws, of intelligence, industry, 
and steady occupation at the work we find to do? 


I believe it is. I hold it clear that whatever threatens or wrecks 
our present prosperity is wrong and outrage. No matter whether 
from general laws or from social disorders, we ought not to have 
any worse state; and we ought, on the contrary, to go on to 
higher and higher social prosperity. 

In proposing to present some of the more general results of the 
industrial census of Philadelphia recently completed, I should, 
perhaps, explain something in regard to the census machinery, or 
the conditions under which an account of the facts is taken. It 
was long since deemed important, next to the mere enumeration 
of the people, to inquire into their social condition, their occupa- 
tions, and modes of living. At present there are several schedules, 
as they are called, other than those of mere enumeration of persons, 
the two more important of these being described as, No. 4, Zhe 
Products of Industry, and No. 3, The Products of Agriculture. In 
1860 these constituted so large a mass of returns, as to make a 
quarto volume each, and that of population being another, there 
were three volumes of statistical results. It is significant that these 
two alone, of business pursuits of the people, are raised by the 
fundamental law of the census into great social importance. There 
is no inquiry into ordinary mercantile pursuits, whether in buying 
and selling at home, or in importation from abroad. Our man- 
ufacturers have sometimes thought the government inquisitive be- 
yond reason in requiring this return of manufactures, but there is 
in this very demand, an acknowledgment of the higher position 
of the pursuit itself. The inquiries are made because the facts are 
essential to the public welfare. Whatis produced, either from the 
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soil or from the hand of skilled labor, is in a great degree a crea- 
tion, so much absolutely added to the national wealth. 

Much difficulty has existed in obtaining correct and full returns 
of manufactures, because of the real or supposed trenching of the 
necessary inquiries on the seclusion of business which is often in- 
dispensable to success under the sharpcompetition of modern pro- 
cesses. The schedule inquires, first, into the capital invested, 
next, the kind of power employed, the ntimber and power of 
steam-engines, and the number of distinct pieces of machinety. 
Next the number of persons employed, men women and youths , 
the aggregate of wages paid, the quantities and value of raw ma- 
terial used, and the quantities and value of manufactured products. 
All this, however, is applied only to establishments manufacturing 
more than $500 in value within the year. So that many thousands 
of dollar’s worth of articles may be manufactured in families or else- 
where, where the value is less than $500, without being taken into 
the account. 

All this work is done through the United States marshals, by 
special assistants temporarily employed for that purpose, and not 
by persons appointed by, and responsible to, the census office itself. 

[ will not stop to speak of the imperfections necessarily belong- 
ing to the present census system, since by special effortsthey have 
been almost completely surmounted so far as this city isconcerned. 
The whole system is absolutely inadequate to the importance of 
the desired result, and to the vast development of the last decade 
particularly. The country has grown, industrially, to much more 
than twice its magnitude ten years ago, and it has become almost 
impossible to show the full proportions of its importance through 
the inadequate machinery of the old census laws, simply because 
of this magnitude, and of the elements of competition and bnsi- 
ness energy infused into every branch of industry. 

And as to forms themselves, and the precise inquiries to be made, 
there is something needed in the enlargement of what relates to 
the social state of those employed—more full details as to age and 
sex, and as to the wages paid for different grades of skill. The 
present schedule only divides the employed into three parts—first, 
men; next, females; and lastly, children and youth—being those 
of both sexes under fifteen or sixteen years. The wages are re- 


quired only in the aggregate, including everything paid as wages 
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for the year. Further statistics are necessary to trace the family 
relations of the employed, among which should be the number of 
heads of families, the number of full workmen not heads of 
families, the number of those not skilled or full workmen, yet 
above the age of boys. And so of the females. At present most 
of this desired information can be obtained in but few cases, and 
must be inferred or estimated for the remainder. 

I repeat, as an explanation of the difficulties and imperfections 
of the present census, that every department of active competing 
business, whether in manufacturing, or simply in selling, involves 
great labor and delicacy in the merest attempt at a census. It is 
business of the most driving and urgent sort to the proprietor | 
and he cannot afford to risk anything by throwing its reserve 
aside, and opening it to the exact knowledge of the curious or 
competing. While some needless solicitude exists on the part of 
proprietors, there is still the reserved right which no one can dis- 
pute; and care must, therefore, be taken in framing the inquiries 
of a census, so as not to ask too much, and by that means to 
merely get refusals or misleading statements. We have nothing 
to do with the profits of the proprietor, and, indeed, little concern 
with other matters than the facts that relate to the social condition 
of the employed, and the aggregate of values produced. 


On this point it is doubtful whether the new census law, so much 
hoped for to take the census of 1870, but which finally failed of 
enactment, did not go as much beyond proper limit as the old or 
existing law falls short. We have yet to see exactly how the 
present law has been enforced, and whether it has not been evaded, 
simple and few as its inquiries were. Indeed, I am informed that 
in some cities the want of care in preserving the information given 
from what may be called individual publicity, reduced the return to 
little more than half thetrue account. This is the reason given, 
by proprietors at least, for deficient aggregates of the production 
they are really interested in making generally known in the 
aggregate. If one-half of the iron product of this city, or of 
Pittsburg, for instance, should fail to be included in the census 
return, a public injury would be the consequence; yet want of 
care in protecting individual statements might force proprietors 
to withhold, in simple self-defense, what is so valuable even to 
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themselves in the summaries which fix the character and credit of 
a manufacturing city. 

In considering, as has been suggested, the proper duty of this 
city to make its exact position known on the occasion of the cen- 
tennial celebration, this question becomes important. Shall a 
new census be taken ; and if so, how shall it bedone? Iam not 
prepared to answer for myself, further than to say that no greater 
fulness of detail as to business matters is desirable than is now pro- 
vided for in the United States census; but all facts relative to 
Specific wages, age, social condition, etc., of persons employed, 
might be given much more fully and with great advantage to our- 
selves. ‘There is nothing on these points that will not greatly 
credit and benefit us to make fully known. We have no poverty 
or suffering to disgrace us; no concealed enmities of employers 
and employed to endanger the security apparent on the surface. 
There are no crowded tenement houses to represent inability on 
the part of the employed to become citizens; none of the unsettled 
aggregations of mere laborers, who drift about as employment is 
attainable in one place and fails in another. 

Though reluctant to attempt classifications on the imperfect de- 
tails of the present census as to the social condition of persons 
employed, it may perhaps aid further inquiry to make some esti- 
mates based only on the best judgment I have been able to form 
after a year of observation. We may assume that our productive 
industry now employs 100,000 men and 40,000 females; these 
figures being but little in excess of the exact summaries for the 
census year (which are 92,112 men, 35,478 women, and 10,286 
boys and girls). Of these perhaps one-fourth of the men are heads 
of families, and one-eighth are minors under 21 years. Of these 
minors, more than half do full work and draw full wages, leaving 
5,000 or 6,000 to be properly described as boys, generally at half 
wages. The largest number is of unmarried, or non-householders, 
if married; and from 20 to 30 years of age. Heads of families 
may be said to average fully $3 per day in wages, or $18 per week ; 
the next, or greater class, average $2.50 per day, or $15 per week, 
and the minors $2 per day. 

In female labor the estimate is not so easy. The proportion 
of married wonten is not more than one-eighth ; of the next class, 
being grown girls or young women, or at least without families, 
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the proportion is largest, but there is little difference in wages. 
The younger class are more numerous than the males, there being, 
of young girls at half, or little more than half, wages, not less 
than 6,000 or 7,000. 

And as to the family relations of all these, it is probable that few 
families are dependent on the wages of one person, on the man 
or on any other member, for subsistence. The average is at least 
two. And I think it may be assumed that every household of 
five persons has—as an average, of course—one of its members at 
$10 to $12 per week, and one at $15 to $18 per week, the total 
of resources being say $28 per week. 

I refer to these estimates to show how definitely we may account 
for the prosperity of the employed classes, if we could obtain a 
census of exact details. 

Again, it should be said, that all this is confined to manufac- 
turing industry alone; all other employments being out of the 
scope of the present inquiry. A rough estimate would give num- 
bers employed at wages in all other pursuits at about three-fourths 
of the numbers employed in manufacturing industry, and their 
social condition, on an average, nearly the same. 

I am in doubt whether in proceeding to illustrate the results of 
our census it would be acceptable to you to go into full statistical 
details, and to recite the lists of classes with the aggregates of 
capital, machinery, persons employed, wages and results in manu- 
factured values for each. For myself, Iam fatigued with the mere 
figures, and would prefer only to show you how formidable they 
are ; summing up at the end of this paper two or three condensed 
tabular statements of wages paid in the several employments and 
to the several classes, of age, sex and skill, so far as I have been 
able to separate them. 

And for the totals of production, after citing a few from the 
preliminary publication before use, I will refer you to a condensed 
table here attached, and to the full census when corrected and 
issued. 

It has been suggested that some comparison of the manufac- 
turing production to the import trade be made here, and while I 
do not undervalue importation by any means, it is proper that the 
relative magnitude of the two interests should appear. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1870, which is identical with the cen- 
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sus year, the imports of Philadelphia from foreign countries were 
$14,500,797, at gold value, to which add one eighth, would make 
$16,313,397 in currency value. Our manufactures for the same 
year reached $334,852,458 in value, or /wenty and one-half times 
the amount of imports. Clearly, on the score of magnitude alone, 
we must accredit our manufacturers with a respectable position in 
the business interests of the city. 

One of the most important of the points I wish to bring to your 
attention is the very great diversity of industries, and the com- 
pleteness of the representation of the wants of a highly organized 
social state, and a rich and prosperous people. The power to 
consume and the power to produce, are alike and equally strik_ 
ing. In fact, they always go together, and here is to be found 
the key to much error of national policy, particularly in Euro- 
pean States, where the amount, or proportion of wages paid to 
productive labor, is thought to be the least of national concerns, 
so that the laborer is not a pauper. 

No adequate discussion of the true relation of wages to national 
prosperity has yet appeared, but I venture to assume that no other 
single fact has such permanent and overruling importance ; 
nothing is so vital to the prosperity and endurance of a highly 
advanced nation, as that the productive industry of its people 
shall be fully employed, and at the same time liberally paid. To 
be fully employed, for the time, at wages merely sufficient to 
maintain existence on the part of the employed classes, is to place 
its interests on the very border of a gulf of disorder and of suffer- 
ing. Strikes, famines, spasms of great production, alternating 
with intervals of no production at all, with many other evils, are 
but the ordinary and constant attendants on a state in which labor 
is paid the smallest pittance of wages. 

Of course such labor cannot of itself consume anything of con- 
sequence. Markets are therefore to be sought and found outside 
of its circle, and away from the nation itself, probably. Diversity 
is not to be developed except by accident, and the nation or people 


who so occupy themselves, that is, in manufacturing for foreign 


countries, are not represented in their products, as we may say. 
What they do bears little direct relation to what they are, or to 
what they require. 


The point I wish to make here is that in what we do, and in 
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what our productive industry is, our people are fully represented ; 
the products all belong to what we are, and to what we require, 
To illustrate: the silk weavers of Lyons and St. Etienne produce 
rich fabrics, which very few even of their wealthier classes consume 
as we consume, and thelaborers do not consume at all. The laces, 
the porcelains, the bronzes, the thousand rich and decorated 
fabrics of France, Belgium and Central Europe generally, go almost 
wholly abroad or out of the country of production to be consumed. 
We revel in elegant fabrics of both European and American man- 
ufacture, and, as years pass, the central point of skill and taste in 
many of these fabrics is transferred to our own city, and brought 
within the immediate reach of those who consume and require 
them. Of the crude materials for these finer fabrics we are large con- 
sumers: raw silk, cashmere, mohair, alpaca, and other luster wools 
for worsteds; sable, ermine and other furs; Persian lambskins, 
East Indian pearl shells in large quantities; the bases of all known 
perfumes; all the fine cabinet woods ; immense quantities of fine 
marbles ; minerals for porcelain, with more of gold and silver than 
any other city of the world consumes in manufactures. In these 
and many other rich natural products, there is no local market 
greater than that furnished in this city. And forthe reserve of 
coin which is popularly supposed to lie waiting a return to specie 
payments, we shall be compelled to look to the melting pots of our 
artisans ; it has been industriously picked up to make watch cases, 
gold leaf and silver-wares for ten years past, until-there is scarcely 
a dollar of coin outside the United States treasury and a small 
stock held by the banks. 

We are, therefore, not great in iron, coal and petroleum alone ; 
nor in the useful arts as distinguished from those of skill and ele- 

ance. We are, as I believe, symmetrically developed, and are 
prosperous and fortunate in all the relations of employed labor to 
society because of this symmetry. 

It has been my duty and my choice to give a very large share 
of attention for fully fifteen years past to the actual state of pro- 
ductive industry in Philadelphia. I made a very thorough exam- 
ination of it in 1857, and again an exact and careful one in the 
census of 1860-1861. And finally, in the census of 1870-1871, 
I have devoted more labor than I can well explain to the verifica- 
tion of the statistical details of the recent census. These statis- 
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tical details should, as I have said, be accompanied by all 
attainable facts bearing on the social state of those employed ; 
particularly the wages paid, the manner of living, and the meas- 
ure of education and intelligence that prevails. Nothing less 
than personal observation can show all these conditions fairly, and 
no mere statistical aggregates can tell the whole story of social 
growth. 

First, however, to use the simple aggregates of numbers for 
some part of the illustration, and taking the department of pro- 
ductive industry alone, we find that there are 9,000 employers, or 
proprietors, and very nearly 140,000 persons employed at wages. 
The year’s wages exceeds $62,000,000, which is, excluding the 
holiday season, about one and one-quarter millions per week. 
This account of wages is surprising beyond that of the numbers 
employed, and in comparison with a total of $27,000,000, only, 
paid as wages in 1860, it marks a great advance. The increase 
of numbers employed is but one-third, while the wages paid are 
more than double. In this account of persons employed and 
wages paid there are some qualifications that should be explained: 
First, that the account embraces shifting items of detail, in the 
coming in and going out of individuals, the extinction and re- 
newal of firms, and the want of absolute completeness in the can- 
vass itself. In many cases the persons engaged, both as proprie- 
tors and workmen, in a manufacture are all enumerated, although 
the proprietors of course receive nowages. The result in my judg- 
ment is, that the numbers employed are more fairly reported than is 
the aggregate of wages paid—which is never more than full for any 
one establishment and is often short returned, or wholly absent— 
and I would add two or three millions for such omission to repre- 
sent the actual receipts of wages in all the departments of manu- 
facturing industry. In 1860 an entirely full return would have 
been about $28,000,000, and in 1870, about $65,000,000. 

Comparing these amounts of wages with the aggregates of 
manufactured values, we find them each about twenty per cent. 
of the production, which is a fair proportion, and justifies the 
amending of the wages return for 1870, as proposed. A low grade 
of manufacture, or one where little steam-power is employed, calls 


for 35 to 40 per cent. of the product to be paid in wages, while a 


very valuable material and a high steam-power used in manipula- 
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tion, may reduce the proportion of wages to 15 or even to 124% 
per cent. 

The more striking features of diversified skill with liberal com- 
pensation are presented in the employment of females, and here 
even more decisively than elsewhere is the occupation associated 
with the best evidences of advancement above the grade of factory 
labor. Even in the great establishments devoted to textile fabrics, 
cotton, woolen and silk goods, the standard of personal character 
is high, and is rapidly advancing in many departments, and in 
none retrograding. The arts of design, and the invention and 
construction of patterns for prints, for jacquard loom-weaving in 
shawls, carpets, fancy woolens, braids, ribbons, embroideries, etc., 
are sedulously cultivated in a hundred establishments ; and are 
already developed to a degree far beyond the public belief. 

In one conspicuous establishment the engraving of printing 
rollers is conducted by highly skilled and amply paid female 
hands. In scveral establishments of this class, that is, print works 
and weaving factories, designs for printing and weaving are origi- 
nated, and the products of their skill are far less frequently seen 
by our own citizens than by the people of other cities and even of 
distant States; it being a peculiar feature of our industry that the 
most extensive lines of these goods are sent to New York for dis- 
tribution, and are consumed by the inhabitants of other and chiefly 
of the Western States. 

Again, in the fine and decorative arts; in painting, engraving 
and photographic work; in chromos and color painting ; in draw- 
ing and paper decoration, there are high grades of skill developed. 
The arts of embellishment are most successfully practiced on 
thousands of articles, even on those usually described as articles 
of use rather than of ornament—lamp-shades, fire-screens, printed 
cards, and a thousand that might be enumerated. For nine- 
tenths of all that beautifies and interests us in this useful class, as 
well as in finer and more artistic fabrics, we are to credit our own 
people, and not foreign countries, or distant cities in our own 
country. And in all this, female labor finds fair wages and pleas- 
ant surroundings. Bank-note and stamp printing belong in the 
same category, and this may be cited as an instance in which pri- 
vate business establishments pay very nearly the highest wages 
which are paid in the United States treasury or the United States 
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mint. It is skill, trustworthiness and intelligence that command 
this remuneration ; such skill as belongs directly to productive in- 
dustry also, and constitutes a part of that general elevation of the 
standard we are considering. 

The vast extension of the manufacture of light articles of hand- 
woven and knitted fabrics of wool, worsted, cotton and silks, af- 
fords one of the largest single department of attractive employment 
to females. Including silk trimmings, fringes, etc., the census 
shows that 4,000 females are directly employed at productive labor 
alone, exclusive of those who sell these articles in stores. Nearly 
nine hundred of these are employed on silk, or silk-mixed goods, 
including upholsterer’s cords and fringes. Many of these being 
young, the average of wages is not high; it ranges from $4 to $20 
per week, the average, including a large number of young persons, 
being about $7, or $350 per year; and the total sum paid as 
wages approximating $1,400,000 per year. Adults here earn an 
average of $10 to $12 per week, or $500 per year. In view of 
the light and pleasant character of the work, its cleanliness, and 
tastefulness, inducing habits of person and of character corres- 
ponding in these respects, it is one of the most gratifying evi- 
dences of the social advancement belonging to our well-rewarded 
industries. 

Next to this, perhaps, the lighter departments of clothing de- 
serve notice: collars, cloaks, millinery, dresses, shirts, etc. The 
number of females employed here is not less than 3,800, and their 
wages are higher, as well as the standard of skill superior. They 
receive an average of $9 per week, or $450 per year, and earn an 
aggregate of $1,700,000 in the year. A very large number not 
wholly occupied with manufacturing, but selling also, as hundreds 
are who are engaged in millinery, dressmaking, and clothing es- 
tablishments, have not been recorded in the census, and are not 
here included. They earn as much, though not always in the 
form of wages received; and, as a class, they are pleasantly 
situated and well remunerated. The very general practice of uni- 
ting in one establishment the manufacture and the sale of light 
articles of this class, increases the number of small proprietors, 
and greatly benefits all. 


In heavy clothing, woman’s work is more rough and severe. 


lhe number returned as in this employment is very large, 5,954 ; 
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but the account of wages is not so easy to obtain, all being done 
as piece work, and the great majority working at their own homes 
for proprietors who give out the work. Not being constant or con- 
tinuous, this labor is probably paid not more than $6 per week ; 
it fills up the unemployed time of a woman who has household 
duties on her hands also, and it is an adjunct of the means of 
living of a family, rathet than the principal means. But we see 
that fully $1,750,000 per year is added to the earnings of females 
from this source. 

In boot and shoe making a peculiarly favorable condition now 
exists for female employment ; and the numbers so engaged are 
about 2,500. The finer kinds of shoes and boots for children and 
ladies are most extensively made here, a single establishment often 
employing 250 to 300 females, with as many males. The work is 
greatly changed for the better, as regards taste and even elegance, 
and the hundreds of girls and young women leaving one of these 
establishments at six o’clock would, from their dress and demean- 
or, be supposed to come from a school or lecture room, rather 
than a factory. Ihaveseen with peculiar pleasure these incidental 
evidences of their pleasant and improved condition on many oc- 
casions, and have shown them with pride to strangers accustomed 
to the low standard of personal appearance and character belong- 
ing to European establishments of a like grade. The average 
wages are here $7 per week for females; $350 each per year, and 
$875,000 in the aggregate. 

The umbrella and parasol manufacture has not been included 
in the previous statements. It employs over 1,000 females, and 
pays nearly $8 per week, or $400,000 in the aggregate. The 
standard of taste and skill is here generally high. 

In factory work more distinctively, or in mills with power- 
looms, on cotton and woolen goods, the number of females em- 
ployed is very large ; about 8,000 being directly employed in such 
factory work, and not included in the preceding summaries. But 
even this grade is far in advance of the condition it presented in 
1860. Power-loom weaving, spinning, winding, etc., are of 
course not so cleanly employments as those above named, but the 
opprobrious title of ‘‘ factory girls,’’ formerly much employed, 
and really descriptive of a less self respecting class, is now rarely 
heard, and still less rarely deserved. The wages paid are fair, 
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and even higher than in other classes, they range from $7 to $14 
per week, and average fully $9 for the year and gro for the time 
employed. A large share being piece work, and one person at- 
tending two looms, the work drives a good deal, and much is 
earned when at work. At $475 per year the 8,000 employed, 
earn $3,800,000 in the aggregate; a large sum, but only a small, 
share of the total value of textile fabrics of every class made in 
the city, which reached the enormous sum of $58,500,000 for the 
census year. 

I might go on at great length in citing details of large employ- 
ment and liberal compensation for productive labor of this class, 
and there is nothing more satisfactory to present as evidence of 
the high degree of development which our industry has attained. 
The intreduction of steam machinery, and of various superior 
processes of manufacture, greatly favors the employment of in- 
telligence, as contrasted with mere brute strength. Take the com- 
monest factory labor, and one young woman now attends two 
power-loom;, weaving 10,000 yards each of dress goods per year ; 
where formerly one person of greater physical strength, attended 
one hand-loom, weaving not more than half as much each per 
year, or one-fourth as much in all. Generally the improvements 
of the past fifteen years have fully doubled the productive power 
of every person employed, and what is better, have enlarged the 
basis of employment so that twice as many can be effectively em- 
ployed. 

The proportion of young persons now employed, and the 
wages paid them, form the least satisfactory part of our statistical 
returns under the census. It was required, by the terms of the 
law, that all under 16 as males, and under 15 as females, 
should be entered as a separate class ; described on the forms as 
‘children and youth.’’ This was, however, very imperfectly com- 
plied with, and no distinction of sexes was made of those so 
entered. I have thought it safe to assume that the number of 
boys and girls was nearly equal, and that the footing I make of 
the totals at 10,286 is approximately correct. There are 5,000 of 
each, in round numbers, therefore, who are minorsin fact, or less 
than adults in skill as well asin years, and receiving less wages. 


Indeed, there are some two or three thousand more who are par- 


tially employed, as it may be said, dnd are earning little or even 
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nothing at regular wages, because they are learners. 
Generally, however, quite young boys or girls get $2 
to $3 per week, if living at their own homes; and for all 
these minors an average of $3.50 per week would be nearly 
correct. For a year, with its frequent interruptions, the total 
earnings must be put at less than $3.50 for the whole numer of 
weeks, yet at $3 average, for fifty weeks, and 10,000 employed, 
the total compensation paid is $1,500,000. 

Much has been recently said and written in regard to the pre- 
mature employment of children and youth in manufacturing 
establishments. It is certain that legislative restriction has been 
necessary in England, and in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
perhaps other States. But so far as my personal observation 
goes, no such necessity exists in Philadelphia. It is rare that 
grinding poverty compels premature employment, and when 
employed, these half-grown persons or children are at light 
work, and with interruptions for some months of every 
year. I have seen few cases in which want of education 
or personal degradation became apparent, and many instances 
exist in which our conspicuously honorable proprietors of exten- 
sive works take especial pains to favor education, and all proper 
relaxation on the part of those employed by them. The names 
of Bullock, Dobson, D. S. Brown, Campbell, and many others in 
textile fabrics, ought not to be passed without mention; and it 
only needs the experience of a visit to the hundred magnificent 
mills in and near the city, to assure any citizen that we are 
already far above the low level to which the employed children 
and females of other countries have fallen. This result is chiefly 
due to the high and resolute character of the proprietors, who 
prefer to fight their way to success with the aid of their work- 
people, and not in antagonism and hostility to them. 

And finally, as to the heavy work of manufacturers, the work 
and wages of men only, the same general amelioration exists. 
As I have said, there is nothing heard of strikes, or of hostility 
between proprietors and workmen. Thereareg2,112 adults, or full 
men, in the lists of persons employed at wages in manufacturing 
pursuits in this one city; a productive force really enormous, 
working as it is with over 2,000 steam-engines, of the aggregate 
power of 50,000 horses. Almost unconsciously to most of our 
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citizens, this vast machinery does its daily work, making fabrics 
of iron, wood and textile fibers largely exceeding one million of 
dollars in value for every working day in the year. If these nines 
ty thousand men, officered by their ten thousand proprietors, were 
to defile through our streets in military order, they might convey 
some adequate impression as to the power we so little regard, 
and if their daily work, orone day’s work of them all were set out 
in due order as one of the parts in the centennial exhibition, it 
would be admitted that this city had the right to leadership in that 
great event. 

As to the wages paid adult men in the year of the census, it 
was not practicable to separate either the details or the aggregate 
from the general account of wages. Formerly men were paid 
twice as much as women ; now the proportion is as three to two, 
probably. Wages fell somewhat heavily in 1868 and 1869, from 
the high figures of the war, but since 1869 they have advanced 
rather than receded further. Many classes are paid $21 per week 
or $3.50 per day; many other classes more than this, and skilled 
persons at piece work earn even $5 and $6 per day. Mere 
laborers of course decline to $12, $10, and $9 per week, which 
last is the lowest rate paid to any laborers assuming to do a man’s 
work. All skilled labor is really high, showing that the door is 
open to a scale of wages affording abundant means of living, to 
all who have the capacity to work with skill at all. 

And as to the mode of living, it is generally true that skilled 
workmen live in their own houses, or, at least, in single houses; 
that they maintain their families with ease, and that education, 
with all the accompaniments of personal comfort, are secured to 
their children. There is little or no living in rooms, or in tenement 
houses, except on the part of some wholly unskilled laborers. 
This city is conspicuous for its great number of dwellings of abun- 
dant neatness and comfort, owned and occupied by single families 
whose whole maintenance is from manufacturing industry. And these 
houses, if rented, pay $15 to $25 per month, and, if owned by 
the occupant, taxes, interest and other expenses represent a close 
approach to the same annual expenditure. That all this, with the 
current cost of living and the frequent expenditures for other than 
mere necessaries, is easily borne by our mechanic and workman, 
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is sufficient proof that his resources from wages are comparatively 
ample. 

I should be glad to be able to make a more exact analysis and 
illustration of the specific products of industry here than I find I 
have time or space to do now. The lead is taken in textile fab- 
rics: cotton, woolen and silk goods, which we produce to the 
enormous aggregate of $58,500,000. Next are iron and steel 
manufactures, $40,800,000 in value, exclusive of a great variety 
and large aggregate of other metals, and of manufactures of iron 
with wood, as wagons, carriages, implements, etc., usually classed 
as half iron. 

The literary industry of the city, in books, newspapers, etc., is 
$12,710,000 in monetary value ; while books aloneare $4,500,000. 

On every side, in fact, we are met by footings of value so large 
that they startle us in comparison with the bald and meager re- 
turns of industry elsewhere. The clothing manufacture is $16,- 
210,000 in value ; that of boots and shoes, $10,700,000. Perhaps 
this last named has more rapidly advanced within the last decade 
than is generally supposed. The McKay sewing machine, by 
which soles are sewed on in an instant, and far more securely than 
by hand, has greatly improved the manufacture of shoes and boots 
for the trade. And not only are both boots and shoes far better 
and more durable now than in 1860, but their price is even less. 
Skill, capital and improved machinery have won especial triumphs 
in this department, not less than in so many others. 

I hesitate how definitely to refer to the many triumphs of our 
manufacturers in special products, in fear that I may trespass on 
some of the proper rights of reserve belonging to industries often 
contested between us and Europe; but I may say generally that at 
least fifteen or twenty leading articles, in which the values made 
here now exceed half a million dollars each, yearly, have been 
won in the last ten years absolutely as against foreign competition, 
and that the markets of New York, as of all other cities of this 
country, take now no other than our own supply, sent from Phil- 
adelphia manufacturers. In woolens and worsted goods this is 
most conspicuously true ; but in iron, steel, machinery and other 
products of the most diverse character there are frequent instances. 
The establishment of a new industry in this manner, to take the 
place of important articles previously wholly imported, is a feat of 
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generalship, courage and perseverance, worthy to crown its author 
with knighthood. I know several such in which, singly, the saving 
to the country counts millions already; andthis saving is not only 
on the aggregate sum previously sent abroad, but on the price in 
detail to the consumer. In almost every case the present price is 
far less, and in several known to me it is only about half that 
which the article bore when wholly imported. 

This important fact is too little observed by the public gener- 
ally. Every established industry has saved us largely in present 
prices, exclusive of its thousand other benefits; and every new 
one founded and made successful, cheapens to the consumer the 
article it produces. With the principles concerned I do not pro- 
pose now to deal, but the facts Iam bound in duty to state as I 
find them and refrain from using the illustrations I find to my 
hand only; for the reason that a census to be faithful must be con- 
fidential, and the confidences of a proprietor I cannot violate. 

It is often supposed that the industrial production of the coun- 
try is a passive, and to a great degree a helpless interest, without 
the intrinsic vigor and enterprise which belongs to commercial 
pursuits. There can be no greater error, at least so far as the new 
or modern era is represented in our own city. No ventures in 
foreign trade can exceed the courage, foresight and energy requi- 
site in founding new industries. I had very recently from the 
lips of one of the most successful of these, who now produces 
half a million of dollars in value yearly of goods which previous to 
1865 were wholly produced aboad, some explanation of the specific 
risks and losses necessarily incurred in transferring the seat of a great 
manufacture from Belgium to Philadelphia. Business prosecuted 
persistently for many months at a foreseen loss of thirty or forty 
thousand dollars, and investment to the extent of twice this sum in 
machinery, the cost of which would be wholly lost unless the vic 
tory is won, are but illustrations of the risks, and representative 
instances of enterprise. 

For myself I have a degree of respect, and even admiration, for 
these generals of the army of wealth producers, which I hope may 
become universal with thoughtful citizens. The bravest and the cool- 
est of those who risk personal ease and accummulated wealth for the 
attainment of new and greater public benefits, cannot go beyond 
these men in achievements. Let one not acquainted with those 
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greater facts enter an iron-mill where the power of eight hundred 
horses and twelve hundred men is directed to the production of a 
single description of wrought-iron work exceeding three millions 
of dollars in value in a year; or, again, where eighteen hun- 
dred men and five hundred horse-power, finish a powerful railway 
locomotive every working-day of the year. In still another giant 
establishment nearly eight hundred power-looms, with nine hun- 
dred attendants, manufacture worsted goods at the rate of ten 
millions of yards per year; the aggregate value counting as many 
millions, nearly, as of the izon works first cited. More than 
twenty establishments exceeding one million of dollars in annual 
production exist within the city, and at least ten exceed two and 
a half millions each; the highest closely approaching five millions. 
At one ship-yard four gigantic iron steamships are now rising 
simultaneously on the stocks, a product new since the census of 
1870, and not included in its figures or in the aggregates I have 
cited. 


In short, if any citizen will make these great facts personally 


known, he will feel that a power far beyond his previous concep- 
tion is working around us, not quite silently to him nor yet ob- 
trusively ; a power great enough to bear us on in a steady course 
of prosperity, I trust, at least until the rounded centennial 
period shall give us opportunity to make its greatness and its 
national beneficence widely known. 


I have purposely refrained as I nave before said from burden- 
ing you with detailed statistics in this paper. By the great liber- 
ality of the census office and its enlightened superintendent, Gen. 
F. A. Walker, we have been enabled first to perfect the official re- 
cord itself, and to gather and authenticate all the facts. Now we 
are also generally permitted to make them public without other re- 
serve than belongs to the proper security of individual establish- 
ments; and under this permission a careful and complete tabular 
statement is nearly ready and will soon be distributed. 


In addition to what belongs simply to the forms of return, and 
the facts there tabulated, I propose to make the most complete 
statement possible of wages in detail, of the ages and classifica- 
tion of persons employed at wages; the proportion of heads of 
families, of children, of females, and of other distinctions not 
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embraced in the official forms. The previous occupation and 
nationality of the several classes of persons employed; the deri- 
vation of industries themselves, and other incidents ‘valuable, if 
not essential, to a comprehensive judgment of the whole case. 
The statement of wages paid in a large number of employments 
I have added as an appendix to this paper. 

I may say here, however, that a peculiar assimilation, if not 
identity, is rapidly being established in the direction, and in the 
manner of prosecuting the labors of all these works. They are 
already Americanized, and essentially distinct from and beyond 
European establishments in all the characteristics of better paid 
more intelligent and effective labor, and greater results in pro- 
ductive power. One of our great proprietors spent a few months 
in England recently, visiting the districts and establishments 
making his own class of goods; and everywhere found defective 
machinery, unintelligent workmen, and want of improvement 
very striking in comparison with hisown. This contrast in pro- 
gress is due to the fact that neither man nor master here stops to 
embarrass the other by needless contests, and neither rests for a 
moment in a routine of work that he may by any ingenuity or 
any expenditure improve. The whole body of productive estab- 
lishments is full of life and progress; new and magnificent struc- 
tures are daily rising to be filled with new machinery and better 
forms of labor. A visit to some of these districts would astonish 
the quiet citizen who sees Chestnut street and Walnut street to the 
exclusion of the distant sections ; the south and south-west, the 
north, north-east, and north-west are all and alike swelling with a 
strong and rapid growth of industrial establishments ; and these 
not the traditional factories or mills surrounded with poor tene- 
ments, and houses built for employees ; but fine structures 
in external as well as internal management ; exponents of wealth 
as well as enterprise, and surrounded by new, cleanly, and spacious 
streets and squares, fit for the residence of as many proprietors as 
there are workmen. The Nineteenth ward is, perhaps, the best 
representative of this present growth, and I beg to suggest, instead 
of the hackneyed trip to Europe in which well-to-do citizens in- 
dulge, an inexpensive journey three to four miles northward and 
north-eastward, to a district where the city may be seen to grow. 

Again I refer in conclusion to what I have suggested and believed is 
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the new era of the relations of employed labor tosociety in general. 
I claim that this personal antagonism, as the world generally has 
it, is a fiction or a misfortune, not a necessity. Diversity, skill, 
intelligence, demand and compensation go together, or should go 
together. There ought not to be an hour’s difference between 
employer and employed ; but if the dead-level of starvation pri- 
ces is the basis, there can be no rest; if there is no skilland no 
intelligence developed to be observed and rewarded and to stimu- 
late the workman, there is also no rest or peace. If foreign mar- 
kets, and contingencies of demand wholly beyond the reach of 
the proprietor are relied on, there is again great danger; and if, 
with other things better, with skill, intelligence and demand for 
products, which are after all not rewarded by such compensation 
as elevates the workman to the dignity of a citizen, we may be 
sure that antagonism and silent or open warfare will frequently 
recur. 

Here, however, the greater of all these dangers do not exist. 
The market is near at hand; prices of products are good; all 
forms of labor and of direction are well compensated: there 
is the widest possible diversity of industries, and the keenest in- 
telligence ever ready to make more and better articles, both on 
the part of workmen and proprietors. However unfortunate or 
unsuccessful any temporary effort may be, there is no lack of 
hope or courage ; no dead-level of helplessness. 

To my view this concurrence of great facts and great benefits 
should be the profoundest subject of interest to all deserving the 
name of statesmen and philanthropists. If we can preserve these 
triumphs of industry, and strengthen and extend them until the 
century of our national existence is complete, we should then 
celebrate them with an emphasis and solemnity scarcely less than 
that which marks our earlier achievement in political liberty. 


WAGES PAID IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN PHILADELPHIA IN 1870. 


The following statement of wages paid in various manufacturing 
and industrial employments in Philadelphia, has been carefully 
revised from information obtained personally in the revision of the 
manufacturing statistics of the United States census of 1870, and 
during the entire time elapsing since the census was taken. 

During 1871 there was very little change, but in 1870 there was 
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a decline of perhaps ten per cent. from 1869, and nearly 20 per 
cent. from 1867. It may be said that the greatest decline in any 
class of employments, from the high wages of 1866 and 1867, was 
not more than twenty per cent., and the average not more than 
fifteen per cent., the lowest point being reached in 1870, and the 
tendency in the last months of 1871 and first months of 1872 being 
to an advance. 

In steam-mills of every class, and particularly on cotton and 
woolen goods, wages have been quite regular, not rising so high in 
1866 and 1867, nor falling afterward in 1870. Piece work wages 
which largely exist in the higher departments, and with the skilled 
workmen, scarcely changed atall. Asa rule piece work pays well, 
reaching, as actually realized, one-third to one-half more than 
daily or weekly wages. 

The general defect of the account of wages is the considerable 
proportion of unemployed time, and the defect of yearly aggre- 
gates, as compared with weekly or daily proportions. A man 
earning $20 per week, for instance, should earn $1,000 per year, 
yet the books of employing establishments will show but $800 to 
$900 actually paid the man; the difference representing unem- 
ployed time, and this usually due to the ease and choice of the 
workman, rather than to want of work, or stoppage of the mill. 
The summary of wages paid therefore falls below the weekly or 
daily detail of payments. 


WAGES PAID IN MANUFACTORIES IN PHILADELPHIA, 1870, 187I—MEN. 
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WAGES OF FEMALE LABOR IN PHILADELPHIA, 1870, 1871. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
BY PAUL JANET. 
Translated from Revue des deux Mondes, by O. H. K. 


THE THEORISTS OF THE REVOLUTIONARY IDEA. 
Il. 


~~ UCH were the ideas of the constitutional school: it repudia- 
~ ' ted the violence of the Revolution, and abandoned it almost 
at the outset, some during the days of October, and others on the 
14th of July; but the whole school agreed in maintaining that 
the ancien regime merited its fall, and that it should never, by 
any means, be reéstablished. Such were also the views of the 
liberal school under the restoration, one part of which pushed 
them too far. ‘That was the time, on the other hand, when two 
young writers, since illustrious, bound together by friendship, 
and by common opinions and studies, undertook to give us, the 
first the grand epic poem, the other, the strictly detailed account 
of our Revolution. MM. Thiers and Mignet, both belonging to 
the liberal party, both.them in the first heat of youth, and both 
of whom have imprinted on their histories the spirit of their age 
and time. They have, indeed, rarely mingled abstract opinions 
and theoretic views, with their recitals of facts, and do not seem 
to have aspired to a high philosophy like those who have followed 
them. They have not introduced their works with two or three 
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dogmas, nor brought in authority, equality, liberty and fraternity, 
those abstract personalities which make certain histories resemble 
a Hegelian drama; they have been, and have not wished to be, 
more than historians ; but their history has, nevertheless, a spirit, 
a train of thought and an object, which was the defense of the 
Revolution, its justification, and perhaps, even, its glorification. 
They approve of and defend it even in its most terrible and ex- 
treme moments. Severe on its crimes, and never offending pity 
and humanity, they plead the cause of their country, in whose 
hands soever it was ; while they condemn the terrorism of the 
Jacobins they do not disapprove of their dictatorship, and leave 
the impression that it was important to the safety of France. 
These bold views, presented with an easy moderation and vivid 
description, had an immense influence. France, which loved the 
Revolution, was delighted to learn that she had not been so far 
wrong as she thought, and rejoiced to be able to admire some- 
thing, even in what she hated. 

Whatever exaggeration there was in the works of these brilliant 
writers, is easily explained by the time when they wrote. It was 
then established in the governmental councils, and in the salons 
of the dominant party, that the Revolution was nothing but a 
great exhibition of crime and folly ; that France had been drunk 
for twenty-five years, and must be brought to reason. Such was 
the language of our moderate royalists. It is easy for us, in our 
day, to be cool and impartial in reference to the French Revolu- 
tion ; but if we transport ourselves to those days of struggle, if 
we stand face to face with the foolish passions of the emigres, 
with their continual insults to New France, their demand for the 
reconstruction of aroyal and aristocratic France, in which twenty- 
five years of our national existence should be blotted from the 
memory of man, we shall be better able to understand the strong 
feelings of the opposite school, feelings which our two 
historians have not always avoided in their bold and able defense 
of the Revolution. 

If it is true that-a great part of the faults of the Revolution is 
due to the want of political experience in the constituent assem- 
bly, and the blind passions of the revolutionary party, we must 
not forget the measure of responsibility belonging to the court 
and the emigrés in the deplorable events which followed. This 
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responsibility dates from before the Revolution, and is rendered 
greater by it, for if it is difficult, not to say impossible, to limit a 
revolution already let loose, who shall dare to say that it could 
not have been prevented by wise and timely reforms. How, 
without despising what was done by Turgot and Malesherbes and 
by Necker himself; who does not know that it was the opposi- 
tion of the courtiers which brought about the fall of these wise 
ministers; who does not know that the court always opposed the 
reduction of expenses, that those who were privileged always 
refused the equality of taxation, and that the parliaments them- 
selves put obstacles in its way. Who does not know that as early 
as the 14th of July the first emigration began, the Comte d’ Artots 
giving theexample of a prince of the blood running all over Europe 
to beg for aid against his native country? And if we must 
deplore the days of October and the 14th of July, the first of 
those coups de force, which were later to beso multiplied, do we not 
also know of the imprudences of the court which provoked these 
disorders? If we can believe in the sincerity of Louis XVI., born, 
as M. Mignet says, to be a constitutional king, must we believe in 
that of Marie Antoinette, doubly imbued with despotic ideas, 
both as princess of Austria and Queen of France? If, lastly, we 
must regret that wise constitutional ideas did not predominate in 
the constitution of 1791, do we not know that the ‘‘ right’’ join- 
ed the ‘‘ left’’ in frustrating all moderate ideas? And to these 
provocations from within were joined that from abroad in raising 
the Revolution to such a height of crime and power. In fact, 
France by its continental situation has the privilege that nothing 
that happens at home can be indifferent to other nations; a 
change of society in France is a change of society throughout 
Europe, and consequently interests all the states. Some say that 
France was not really* menaced by Europe; but it matters little 
whether she believed herself to be threatened, or was so really, as 
in either case she must, for her own safety, resolve to take the 
offensive to prevent being surprised. But were there not emigres 
on the frontier, a camp at Coblentz, and princes seeking every- 
where forallies against their country? France was completely sur- 
rounded by enemies. 


* This is asserted by the German historian Herr Sybel, but the outrage- 
ous partiality of his history makes his testimony worth very little. 
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We must, then, agree with the two historians, that the past resist- 
ance at home, and provocations /rom abroad contributed 
largely to produce the excesses of the French Revolution; and 
we believe that we should equally agree with them, as the neces- 
sity for a certain concentration of powers. It is a law to be 
gathered from the history of all times, and of all countries, that 
civil and foreign wars always require, and inevitably lead, to an 
increase of force in the hands of the government. The wars of 
Louis XIV. against Holland put the power inthe hands of the 
Stadtholder’s party, which was the military party opposed to 
de Witt, the chief of the liberal burghers. The dictatorship 
in time oi war belongs to all forms of government, and particu- 
larly to those which are liberal, which are generally organized 
for peace, and not for war; but dictatorship is not necessarily 
tyranny, and we can approve, and even admire, the bold power 
which saved the unity and integrity of France, while we detest 
it for having stained and dishonored her by a pitiless tyranny. 
People wish us to confound two things entirely different, by 
making us admire the reign of terror because it was connected 
with the deliverance of the country, or by making us forget the 
latter because it was connected with the former; but we can 
award justice to the Committee of Public Safety, while execrating 
it; we can admire and curse it at the same time, without contra- 
diction. Those who are not willing to accord anything to that 
Committee are obliged to say that the deliverance of the coun- 
try was an effect without cause, or, further, that governments are 
good for nothing, since not only without doing anything good, 
but while doing much that is bad, they can obtain prodigious 
successes. Those, on the other hand, who see in the reign of 
terror, the success of the Revolution, are obliged to allow that 
crimes may be useful, and that they are permissible when they 
are useful. This latter opinion is odious; the other is inconse- 
quent. 

MM. Thiers and Mignet were right, then, in introducing into 
their history both explicatory circumstances and rendered services ; 
for strict historic equity obliges us to do this in reference to 
human events. It is most true that the revolution was provoked, 
and this explains its ferocity; it is also true that the Com- 
mittee saved the country notwithstanding its tyranny. But these 
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two principles are extremely difficult of application, for expiicatory 
circumstances are easily transformed into necessitating ones, and 
in the name of the services which have been rendered, they might 
lead easily if not to justifying evil, at least to excusing it as an 
accompaniment of good; and thus we slide down the slope of 
fatalism; and eminent historians have not always escaped this 
danger. Undoubtedly, the fatalism in their books is not sys- 
tematic and premeditated ; it is unconscious, even if from time to 
time of an emphatic form. In one word, they have let their 
principles carry them too far. Let us render justice to the Con- 
vention and to the Committee of Public Safety, let us give them 
credit for services rendered to their country; but, after all, we 
have nothing to prove that the same, or even greater services, 
could not have been rendered by a power more lawful and more 
humane. We can conceive of a concentration of power and 
authority which should not be that of the Jacobins; and just as 
there are many degrees between anarchy and despotism, so there 
are many degrees in the exercise of dictatorship; and, besides, 
have we not the right in history to say that such a thing ought not 
to have been, even without knowing how it could have been 
otherwise? The dogma of moral liberty does not at all demand 
of historians that they should reconstruct a history of the past ; 
and we are allowed to declare that Louis XI. was a bad man, 
without being compelled to relate what would have been the his- 
tory of his times if he had been another Saint Louis. If the 
noble spirits who first took in hand the energetic defense of the 
French Revolution fell into some excess, the fault is that of the 
time at which they wrote; when the Revolution still believed in 
itself and had not arrived at the period of doubt and skepticism, 
so, when it was attacked, its friends defended it with ail the ardor 
of youth and passion. 

As the Revolution becomes distant from its origins, we see form- 
ing itself little by little, and increasing in size, a sort of presiding 
deity of revolution to explain to us the grand traditions of primi- 
tive nations. The Revolution becomes a dogma; all its acts are 
heroic and sacred; and its instruments, even the lowest, are 
priests charged with its sacrifices. Revolutionary fanaticism, like 
all others, takes most delight in the sharpest and most violent 
part of its dogma. It is no longer the constituent assembly, nor 
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yet the Girondists, but the ‘‘Mountain,’’ and not even the whole 
of that, but Jacobinism only which has the right to represent the 
Revolution in its purity, its truth, and its ideal nature. All on one 
side is reactionary, all on the other is exaggerated. Between 
Dantonism and Hebertism there is but one party which possessed 
the true revolutionary feeling: the little church headed by Rob- 
espierre and Saint-Just. This fa/se theory of the Revolution was 
born and dominated in the democratic schools under the gov- 
ernment of July. Instead of understanding, asthe acute de Toque- 
ville said, that ignorance and the contempt for liberty were the 
principal causes of the wrong-doing of the Revolution, and the 
main reasons of its incompleteness and debility, the democratic 
school was exclusively preoccupied with the idea of equality, 
treating liberty as inimical and proscribing it under the name of , 
individualism, and, instead of teaching the people its vigorous 
practice, misled them by that deceitful mirage, fraternity. These 
views were common to both important branches of the democratic 
school ; the democratico-catholic, represented by M. Buchez, and 
the socialist, by M. Louis Blanc. There came to pass in that time 
of confusion of mindsand of thoughts, a singular marriage between 
the catholic and revolutionary ideas. Whilst the official and ortho- 
dox catholicism went backward, and the encyclical of Gregory 
XVI. condemned the liberal doctrines supported by 2’ adevir, and 
whilst, on the other hand, Lamennais himself sacrificed his catho- 
licism to his democracy, the confused and assuming school of 
Buchez persisted in supporting a Jacobinical catholicism, which, 
notwithstanding the absurdity and hatefulness of its doctrines, 
has had its influence in the democratic movement of our century. 

L) Histoire Parlementaire dela Revolution, a very valuable work 
on account of its collection of documents, was the production of 
this sickly and spurious conception, in which some correct ideas 
serve to introduce the most dangerous and horrible theories ; thus, 
for example, we can only praise its authors when they blame the 
Constituent Assembly for having sacrificed the idea of duty to that 
of right ; since it is certain that right, without its correlative duty, 
soon becomes a principle of dissolution. Always demanding of 
others without demanding anything of oneself; imposing all 
duties upon the government without imposing any on oneself ; 
claiming liberty without respecting the laws, recognizing no other 
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duty than to be in arms against some authority; such is the 
revolutionary vice in its essence. To effect a cure, it is necessary, 
if possible, to teach the citizens their duties at the same time with 
their rights; but it is doubtful whether it was in this sense that 
Buchez meant what he called ‘‘the social duty:’’ for him, the 
always sufficiently vague formula, ‘‘the right comes from the 
duty,’’ signifies that society, before proclaiming the rights of in- 
dividuals, should recognize its duties and not theirs, and that the 
rights of individuals are nothing but the accomplishing, in refer- 
ence to them, of the rights of society. Now, what are these 
duties of society? They are summarized in one word, and that 
a word of Christianity: fraternity—the social duty superior to 
the individual right—fraternity, true source of equality and 
liberty. The Revolution thus has the same groundwork as Chris- 
tianity, equality through fraternity. 

But even while resting the Revolution on a Christian founda- 
tion, Buchez, by no means, takes up the cause of the Catholic 
church ; for it, according to him, has been an unfaithful inter- 
preter of the gospel ; it had ‘‘judaized’’ and was still judaizing in 
recognizing the privileges of race. But how can the Revolution 
be Christian and Catholic, outside of the church? Perhaps it 
may besupposed that the authors of ‘‘ Z’ Aiistoire Parlementaire dela 
Revolution ’’ used the Christian idea in a large and philosophic 
sense, and not from the point of view of the Revolution ; not at all ; 
it is of dogmatic and orthodox Christianity that they speak. 
** Everything should be Josztive,’’ wrote they, ‘‘ and this Josttive is 
found no where but 7” Revelation.’’ Robespierre, admired as he 
is, is blamed for being only a deist ; and Napoleon is praised for 
having reéstablished religious ceremonies. And, further, the 
authors vigorously denounce the protestant principle, in which 
they, like the abbe de Lamennais, saw nothing but the principle 
of individualism, ‘‘self-sovereignty ;’’ to which they opposed 
popular sovereignty as the common doctrine of the Revolution and 
of catholicism. ‘‘ Popular sovereignty is Catholic, in that it de- 
mands of each obedience to all; it is catholic in that it includes 
the past, the present and the future ; that is to say, all generations ; 
it is catholic in that it tends to make all human society one nation, 
subject to the law of equality; and, lastly, it is catholic in that it 
emanates directly from the teaching of the church.’’* 


*It would have been more correct to say “of the school;” for, in fact, in 
the scholastic schools, they taught the doctrine of popular sovereignty. 
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What, then, is this popular sovereignty according to these cath- 
olic democrats? It is here that the schocl unveils and shows 
forth its true principles. ‘‘ Popular sovereignty,’’ say they, 
*«means nothing else than the sovereignty of the purpose of activity 
which makes a nation.’’ This principle of the ‘‘sovereignty of 
the purpose’’ belongs properly to the catholico-revolutionary 
school, which at this point joins itself to the demagugico-Jesuit- 
ical school of the League. In fact, the authors of ‘‘Z’ Histoire 
Parlementaire de la Revolution’’ equally admire the Jacobinsand the 
League. Together, they tell us, have the two saved French 
unity, a strange proposition as to the League, which wished for a 
Spanish monarch. The League and the Jacobins have the com- 
mon result of admitting and practicing the principle of the 
‘*sovereignty of the purpose.’’ But how is this principle iden- 
tical with that of popular sovereignty? Let us see. The ‘‘ob- 
ject or purpose’’ of society, revealed by the Gospel, followed by 
the Revolution, is fraternity, z. ¢., equality, 7. ¢., the abolition of 
all privileges, as well those of the dourgeoisie as of the nobility 
and clergy: the equality of all. Now the individual may err 
as to the object of his activity, but not the whole people ; thus, 
in saying popular sovereignty, we say ‘‘sovereignty of the pur- 
pose.’’ ‘All being done dy the people, all will be done for the 
people.’’ However, in thus identifying the people with their 
purpose, Buchez gives us to understand that he does not trust 
much to this sort of popular infallibility, for it is to the power of the 
government that he attributes what he calls ‘‘the initiatory prin- 
ciple;’’ and popular sovereignty, already confounded with the 
‘«sovereignty of the purpose,’’ at last means nothing more than 
the sovereignty of those who are conscious of this ‘‘ purpose,’’ 
a privilege which, during the Revolution, belonged to the Jaco- 
bins alone ; thus the Jacobins are invested with the ré6/e, which 
seems to belong properly only to the Church, viz.: the ré/e of 
infallibly declaring the dogma of social duty. 

It is remarkable, that of all the revolutionary schools, the one 
which has gone furthest in apologies for the crimes of the Revolu- 
tion is precisely the one which has covered it with a false varnish 
of catholicism. It combined in fact the fanaticism of two 
schools, and found means to apologize in the same way for the 
massacre of September and that of Saint Bartholomew. Never 
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has the principle of the ‘‘ sovereignty of the purpose’’ been pub- 
lished with more astounding impudence, than in this apology for 
the ‘‘fait de Septembre,’’ as they call it. It, say they, wasa 
‘*measure of public safety.’’ If we condemn it, it is because of 
our ‘‘want of knowledge of the causes which ruled our ancestors.’’ 
We have no longer ‘‘ the hatred’’ of that epoch, as if hatred was 
an attenuating circumstance; generally, those who killed did it 
only for the love of mankind; besides the larger part of the vic- 
tims were ‘‘culpable;’’ the Huguenots, on account of ‘federal- 
ism,’’ and the others, for ‘‘ counter-revolution.’’ We cannot deny 
that the ‘‘faz?’’ of September performed ‘‘a useful function’’ in the 
fatal order of the revolution. That is, say they, all that can be 
said ‘‘ for the justification’’ of those days; and it is enough. 

It serves, besides, for an occasion to the authors of ‘‘Z’ Histoire 
Parlamentaire de la Revolution,’’ to develop, in all its presumption, 
the fine principle of the ‘‘sovereignty of the purpose.’’ Their 
political criterion is what they call ‘‘moral certainty,’’ which, 
according to them, is the sole judge of all discussions. Those 
who ‘‘ oppose’”’ this ‘‘ moral certainty,’’ or who even are ‘‘ incred- 
ulous,’’ ‘‘do not form a part of society,’ and may be treated as 
‘“enemies.’’ No doubt society might, if it wished, ‘‘ tolerate ’’ 
them, but it was not obliged to do it. It might deprive them of 
all influence and power of action; it would be absurd for society 
to give the ‘‘ benefit of its protection ’’ to those who do not recog- 
nize it. Those who despise the ‘‘ national duty’’ have no ‘‘rights.’’ 
So, further, society has the right to dispossess them even 
‘“before’’ they have acted, it is sufficient that they be designated 
‘‘by name ;’’ then they may be subject to ‘‘ process,’’ and ‘‘con- 
demned ;’’ and in this way are justified the law of the 
suspects, and all the revolutionary terrorism. History furnishes 
many examples of this summary method of justice, admitted by 
our apostles of ‘‘fraternity,’’ and they arm themselves with these 
proofs, even while recognizing that it is dangerous to have 
recourse to such proceedings, except when in view of /’interet dy 
but social. 

Such are the sophisms of a school doubly demagogic and 
doubly fanatical, which joins together the past fury of the 
‘*Leaguers,’’ and the still living fury of the Jacobins, a senseless 


school which was only successful in rendering hateful to all honest 
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men the principles of revolution and democracy, which preserved 
in the republican party a fierce and foolish fanaticism, and taught 
the people no other virtue than the love and hope of tyranny. 
Without doubt, the unmethodical prefaces of Buchez* do not appear 
of the kind to do much harm, for they are unreadable ; neverthe- 
less they had a veritable influence in the revolutionary party. 
They nourished its controversy and furnished it with a philosophy, 
which may be summarized in a few words: The French Revolu- 
tion, excepting the Jacobin period, was made by and for the 
bourgeois, by and for individualism, and there was necessity for 
a new revolution made by and for the people, by and for the prin- 
ciple of fraternity. 

We are entirely confounded to-day in our ideas, when we read 
in the writings of that time that the wrong of the French Revol- 
ution had been the sacrificing of equality to liberty, especially as 
for the last twenty years. The reproach has been just the opposite, 
far from blaming it with having exalted the individual and exag- 
erated the principle of liberty ; it has been accused, on the con- 
trary, of being the heir of Richelieu and Louis XVI., and having 
followed their traditions, it is reproached with centralization, ex- 
cess of unity, love of abstract liberty and the predominance of 
the social over the individual point of view. In fact, however, 
these two classes of critics do not exclude each other, and the 
socialist school combines them. This school agrees with the aris- 
tocratic school in complaining that the Revolution unchained the 
individual, and by apparently freeing him, left him, in reality, 
without protection ; but instead of arguing in favor of the patri- 
otic and ecclesiastical institutions of the past, it dreamed of a 
social sovereign arbiter of all human interests, guardian of the 


*M. Michelet, in his “ History of the Revolution” is admirable in what he 
says of these monstrous prefaces. It was, according to him, from the Baron of 
Eckstein, a writer of himself somewhat obscure, that Buchez and his co-laborer 
have borrowed the main part of their ideas. “As this mist,” says Michelet, 
‘seemed to them not thick enough, they added toit all the specimens of ignor- 
ance, of confusion and of misunderstanding it contains. When they had well 
thickened the clouds, already doubled by foolishness, they established themselves 
beneath them, and made there a mixture of formulas, of abracadabras, without 
rival since the three witches of Macbeth, and thence you may hear rushing out 
into the light all species of doctrine, broken, warped and unfilthy, yoked 
together.” 
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weak against the strong, of the poor against the rich, the State, 
like the Emperor of China, to be, as it were, ‘‘ father and moth- 
er’’ of its subjects. That guardianship which, according to the 
aristocratic school, should be in the hands of the nobility and 
clergy, ought, according to the socialist school, after the destruc- 
tion of those two classes, to pass into the hands of the State. 
Differing as tothe remedy, these two schools agreed as to the dis- 
ease, which they call anarchy, and we, liberty. 

The writer who has most systematically and exactly set forth 
these views is Mr. Louis Blanc, in his History of the French Rev- 
olution. Here is the whole of his philosophy: ‘There are three 
principles of social organization, authority, liberty and fraternity. 
That of authority ruled in the middle ages, and had its expres- 
sion in the papal power and afterwards in absolute monarchy. 
Liberty, or individualism, for M. Louis Blanc continually con- 
founds the two, made its appearance in the world at the time of 
Luther, and triumphed in the French Revolution. Fraternity is 
the principle of the future; it showed itself during the Revolu- 
tion; it fought with the ‘‘ Mountain,’’ and with Robespierre, 
and succumbed on the 9th Thermidor. 

The whole history of the Revolution is summed up, for Louis 
Blanc, in this struggle, between the principle of individuality and 
that of fraternity. This struggle began in the philosophy of the 
18th century, which it divided into two schools; one founded 
entirely on the principle of the individual right, or individualism; 
the other, which pursued the realizations of liberty by union and 
by love, the first ‘‘the issue of protestantism,’’ the second ‘‘the 
child of the Gospel.’’ With the first, M. Louis Blanc classes Vol- 
taire, D’Alembert, Helvetius, Montesquieu and Turgot; with the 
second, J. J. Rousseau, Mably, Morelly and even Necker; so 
much for philosophy, as to the Revolution; the first was sustained 
by the Constituent Assembly and Girondists, the second by the 
‘‘Mountain’’ and by Robespierre. 

The principle of individualism should lead to the rule of the 
bourgeoiste, and for M. Louis Blanc, as well as for MM. Buchez 
and Roux, individualism and dourgeotste are one and the same 
thing. Let us see how this confusion -arises. Liberty, that is 
the emancipation of each, that is the right to struggle against 
one another, each with his own chances, his own advantages and 
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weaknesses ; now, in this struggle, he who possesses, that is to say 
who has inhis hands capital and the instruments of work, is 
necessarily the strongest, it is he always who will be first, who 
will build himself up, who will enrich himself, who will take 
possession of the government of society, and this class who pos- 
sess, who are capitalists, who monopolize the instruments of 
work, of instruction, and even of morality, is the dourgeoisie ; 
so individualism or liberty will profit only the dourgeotste. 

We know how bitterly the socialist school criticised the dour- 
geoisie society born of the revolution. What did it do? It gave 
us, said M. Louis Blanc, a horrible moral anarchy, under the 
name of liberty of mind, an oligarchy of feudatories, under the 
name of political liberty, and lastly under the name of liberty 
of industry, ‘‘the concurrence of rich and poor to the profit of 
the rich.’’ Instead of what was, what should have been the 7é/e 
of the dourgeoisie? ‘‘It should have initiated a system which 
should have changed industry from concurrence to association, 
should have made general the possession of instruments, and in 
one word abolished the slavery of work.”’ 

It is in this mood that M. Louis Blane attacks the Constituent 
Assembly ; he reproaches it with having overthrown the aristoc- 
racy of the nobility and clergy, only to substitute for it a dour- 
geoiste aristocracy, and with having replaced the privileges of 
birth by those of wealth. To give weight to his accusations, he 
divides the citizens into two classes, ac#ve and inactive ; the dis- 
tinction between them being founded on property. In alf the 
reforms of the Constitutent Assembly, what was there for the 
people? The abolition of the titles of the nobility gratified the 
bourgeoisie; in what way did it benefit the people? The engross- 
ment of the goods of the clergy only benefited those who could 
buy them. Was the free vote of taxes of any use to those who 
did not pay any contributions? Doubtless all this was just and 
useful, but no one thing did good to the poorer classes. But 
after these bitter criticisms M. Louis Blanc acknowledged that 
in the country ‘‘the lot of the people received an immense amelio- 
ration.’’ It is difficult to contradict and stultify onesself with a 
more perfect society. 

The Girondists went further than the Constituent Assembly, 
and should at least have the credit of being republicans; but M. 
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Louis Blanc reproaches them with two things: federalism and 
individualism. Still he pardons their federalism, which is hardly 
proved besides, but their individualism is the same as that of the 
Constitutent Assembly. It is always the predominance of the 
bourgeoisie class, the principle of individual right, the neglect of 
social duties, demanded by the principle of fraternity. To prove 
it he brings forward the plan of the Declaration of Rights of the 
Girondist Constitution framed by Condorcet, and the Project of 
Robespierre read to and approved by the Jacobins. As has been 
well remarked by M. Edgar Bennet, Robespierre held very little 
by such ideas of property as he developed at the tribune of the 
Jacobins, for he never spoke in favor of those ideas after the 
definitive adoption of the Constitution of ’93, which is so little 
socialist that its definition of property is precisely the same as that 
of the civil code. 

The strange theory which makes the principle of fraternity 
supported by the men of the reign of terror, is borrowed by M. 
Louis Blanc from the authors of ‘‘ Z’ Histoire Parlementaire de la 
Revolution.’ What is his own about it, is the substitution of 
the socialist principle for the Christian; whereas the originators 
saw in Jacobinism only an unconscionable and inconsistent cath- 
olicism, M. Louis Blanc sees in it an anticipated socialism. 
These are two equally grave historical errors, which we will 
not urge, preferring to leave their reputations to the democratic 
historians MM. Michelet and Quinot, who, speaking from the 
heart of the sanctuary, are an authority privileged to condemn 
and combat these unhealthy and sophistical doctrines. 

What is evident to-day to all the world is, that the war made 
on what they call individualism is war against liberty, and will 
never promote the progress of fraternity among men but that of 
despotism. It is further evident that the association of terror- 
ism and fraternity is monstrous, and will be no less odious when 
made in the name of democracy than when in that of the 
church. To kill men for the love of humanity isa scandalous 
defiance to the human conscience. We must not, certainly, re- 
proach M. Louis Blanc with having reproved the terrorism as a 
system, for he protests more than once against the system, and 
combats with energy against the principle of public safety. But 
it is none the less true that, according to him, the terrorists are 
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the only true representatives of the idea of the Revolution, and 
that it retrograded as soon as they were conquered. His ideal is 
a democracy of equality and authority, bold and despotic, dis- 
tributing to all their daily bread, “a secular convent, not having 
even the consolations of the religious convent, the hope of an- 
other world and a better life. This abstract dream, born at once 
of sophistry and imagination, this utopian spirit, from which 
springs the hatred of ranks, has most cruelly wounded our country, 
and even while respecting this intention of our author, we cannot 
help regarding him as one of the most harmful dreamers of our 
country. 

We do not like to believe that a writer is absolutely wrong, and 
agree heartily with him in giving fraternity a place in the social 
and political order. We give M. Louis Blanc and his school 
credit for having proclaimed this principle and having recalled it 
to the notice of generations too much inclined to materialism, 
and to the lettered classes and those in easy circumstances, for 
whom the advantages they enjoy in society make it particularly a 
duty ; but the use which M. Louis Blanc makes of this principle 
destroys all its virtue, for in his hands it becomes a source of hate, 
instead of a bond of union. Every effort, of whatever nature it 
is, to show the well-known inconveniences of democracy, is, to 
him, a proof of hate and scorn of the people; and every attempt 
to guarantee the right of those who have property, is, to him, a 
spoliation of those who have it not. To interpret in this way the 
French Revolution, to misconceive the prodigious efforts it made 
to assure the rights and well-being of the greater number, is to 
render progress absolutely impossible and illusory, for, absolute 
happiness being an inaccessible ideal, it will always be possible to 
represent the more happy as privileged and greedy, and the less 
happy as oppressed people who have the right to become oppres- 
sors in their turn. On these terms the social war is inextinguish- 
able. They demand with hate and violent rudeness the bettering 
of the condition of the poor and feeble, and when these rise to 
the condition dreamed for them, they pass into the privileged 

, class, and become in their turn the object of hate and violent 
,rudeness. Whichever side suffers will call itself the people; as 
soon as it ceases to suffer it will become the Jourgeoisie, egotisti- 
cal and greedy, so that it seems we only love the people on con- 
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dition of their being miserable; that we only interest ourselves 
for their happiness as far as they are deprived of it, and instead 
of inspiring the one side to desire to elevate itself by work, and 
the other to hold out a fraternal and protecting hand to those who 
are less favored. Envy is developed on one side and fear on the 
other, and the germs are sown of a war, stupid, barbarous, sa- 
tanic war, between those who have and those who have not. 
Further, it is a question whether society would not be enlarged 
by the application of the principles of fraternity, but animating 
this principle with despotism, holding up Robespierre and Clootz 
as its representatives, is not giving it much of a recommendation. 
Without exciting the odious quarrel between rich and poor, we 
can recognize the existence in society of weak and strong; and 
there is nothing theortically impossible or unjust in a certain pa- 
ternal arbitration between them, exercised, if not by the State, at 
least by free associations, It is hard to admit that the human 
race has nothing to find ; nothing to invent; nothing to discover 
as to the social relations of men. We offer, then, willingly, a 
sympathetic attention to minds which are working in that direc- 
tion, and are not among those who, in the name of thrones dis- 
putable in themselves, shut out all investigation on that side. 
The first condition of the union of classes is not to raise up a 
war of classes, and the first duty of social fraternity is not to at- 
tack humanity. As to the Revolution, it has had its work, asthe 
present time has its own. That work was to establish right as the 
foundation of all society. Before all, let us not touch upon this 
principle ; and this society, from concurrence, described by the 
socialists in such black tints, whose members are at least men, is 
worth much more than a society of happy sheep protected by a 
paternal authority, which would be delegated by the sheep 
themselves, instead of being confided to an hereditary shepherd. 
The socialist history of the Revolution, as MM. Buchez and 
Louis Blanc have understood it, is at bottom a retrograding his- 
tory ; and it is with the society of the middle ages before them 
that they have tried to picture the future of modern society. 
Equality by authority, and fraternity by despotism have seemed 
to them the ideal of society. They have in no way understood 
and have everywhere combatted that powerful principle of the 
individual right, which is and ought to be the first province of 
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our society, which has caused the greatness of the Germanic 
races, and which is in no respect, whatever is said, incompatible 
with the French genius, provided the doctors of progress do not 
cause to float before us a false paradise of authoritative commun- 
ism. 

The radical, Jacobinical and socialistic theory of M. Louis 
Blanc seems to us to be the furthest point which the philosophy 
of the Revolution has reached. To the absolute and radical 
opposition of the aristocratic and theocratic school succeeded soon 
the constitutional theory, which accepts the Declaration of Rights 
and the ceremony of the ‘‘ Jew de Paume,’’ then the liberal the- 
ory, which admits politically the constitutional principles, but at 
the same time accepts historically the Committee of Public Safety 
as the liberator of the country, and finally the democratic school, 
which proclaims the heritage of Robespierre and his theories, and 
considers him as the insumation of the revolutionary idea. If 
any theorician has gone further, we should not feel obliged to 
give him a place ; Hebertism and Maratism are doctrines too low 
for philosophy and history. The moment when the philosophy of 
the Revolution reached its maximum of acuteness, it began to go 
backward, and from investigation to investigation, from criticism 
to criticism, from reservation to reservation, to arrive by degrees 


at a sort of retraction, without daring at any time to come to the 
counter-revolution. 








WE are not specially warm admirers of the United States Su- 
preme Bench as at present constituted ; still less do we admire the 
clients in whose favor their last notable decision was pronounced ; 
but we cannot refrain from heartily rejoicing in that decision. For 
over a year the courts of the most populous of our Territories have 
been ‘‘ organized to convict ’’ a certain class of offenders, and the 
majority of the population systematically excluded from the grand 
jury room and the jury box, as friendly to the accused. Judges 
have used trom the bench such language as has not been heard 
from an English speaking judge since Eldon’s days—hardly since 
those of Jeffreys. All this has been done in opposition to the 
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emphatic advice of the United States Attorney General, our chief 
magistrate preferring to listen to his clerical advisers, who were 
especially interested in a laudable missionary enterprise in the 
Territory in question. The United States Supreme Court was 
evidently expected to parody the Dred Scott decision by ruling 
that a Mormon has no rights that any other white man is bound 
to respect, but they have done themselves honor by asserting the 
equal rights even of this scandalous sect before the law. All this 
time no one seemed to know or feel how dangerous such judicial 
precedents were as regards the rights of every American citizen. 
Equally mortifying is the fact that after all our platitudes as to the 
uselessness and wickedness of persecution, public sentiment rather 
endorsed than repudiated a manifest perversion of the law in order 
to strike a blow at a religious party that itdisliked. And if even 
the worse than uselessness of persecution was fully illustrated, it 
has been so in the history of these Mormons. That the sect did 
not die out twenty years ago, is mainly due to the the fanaticism 
burned into it by ‘‘ the vigorous measures ’’ adopted by its hostile 
neighbors in Illinois. Nothing makes this weed grow faster than 
vigorous tramping. On the other hand, really vigorous and 
effective blows against Mormonism have been dealt during the last 
few years. The suppression of the rebellion did much to discredit 
Young as a prophet ; the enforcement of the United States reve- 
nue laws by the United States officials on the very soil of the 
fanatics, and without one hand daring to raise itself in violent 
opposition, was a whole bucket of cold water about their ears. 
And now the judges and officials who take counsel with Rev. J. 
P. Newmann, D. D., have fanned back the old fury to white heat 
and given the sect a new lease of life. 











THE Alabama dead-lock is at once serious and insurmountable, 
and it will do much to discredit the system of arbitration, if such 
entanglements are to be a usual accompaniment of these efforts. 
The American case is certainly not a remarkably logical effort ; 
its authors have wholly missed the points of Senator Sumner’s 
famous argument, stating the dispute as indirect claims, whereas, 
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the whole point of his speech was that these were direct damages. 
The concession implied in the use of the other word is the gravest 
possible, as it is a legal maxim that there can be no suit for any 
but direct damages, England’s refusal to go before the court 
with the moral certainty that these claims will be rejected, is 
hardly apprehended rightly. If the Genevan Tribunal were an 
ordinary court of justice, with a distinct code of laws and a com- 
petent legislature behind it, her refusal would be absurd. -But in 
fact the Tribunal is a court of etiquette, not of law, and a prece- 
dent set by such a proceeding would be of force forever. Future 
ambitious Bismarcks would make Holland, Belgium and Switzer- 
land feel the weight of their hand under the cover of international 
law itself, were such a precedent to become valid. 





THE Legislature of Pennsylvania has at last so far given way 
to the demands of justice and decency as to repeal the charter of 
those institutions which have disgraced our city—the chief Ameri- 
can seat of medical education—by the sale of diplomas. There is 
good reason to believe that even this much would not have been 
done, had not some of the heads of these institutions become 
offensively mixed up in local politics. An Edinburgh publisher 
has just brought out a pamphlet with the title, ‘‘ The Philadel- 
phia Graduate,’’ written by a professor in King’s College, Lon- 
don. It seems that of late years, a great number of persons 
(called Zterates) have been of late years admitted to holy orders in 
the Church of England, without taking any degree in the Universi- 
ties. The absence of the academic hood, usually worn by graduate 
clergymen over their surplices, has hitherto marked these clergymen 
out from the rest. Some of them, seeing the advertisement of 
the London agent of the Philadelphia imposture, hastened at 
once to procure the mercenary diploma that would enable them 
to wipe out this disgraceful mark of subordination. A London 
robe-maker, a man for the times, at once prepared a Philadel- 
phian hood for these literates, and says that he found a very con- 
siderable market for its sale. It now remains to be seen what 
these literates will do with their honors, since the exposure of the 
fraud, which in England has been very public and effectual. 
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ENGLAND has lost her greatest theologian, and perhaps her 
greatest metaphysician, in the death of Frederick Denison Maur- 
ice, who died on Easter Monday, after two or three weeks’ illness, 
in his sixty-eighth year. The son of a Unitarian minister, he re- 
fused to sign the articles when he graduated at Oxford. He was 
for a few years associated with his brother-in-law, John Sterling, 
in the management of the Atheneum, which the latter started ; 
afterward he edited for some years Zhe Educational Magazine, 
and published a novel. The writings of Thos. Erskine of Sin- 
lathen and others of the Scottish kirk who were mixed up in the 
‘¢ Row Heresy,’’ led yim to the belief that Trinitarian orthodoxy, 
rightly understood, was nearer the truth than his inherited belief, 
and he entered the English Church. He was expelled from 
King’s College, London, for teaching (with Augustine, Boethius 
and others) that the force of the Scriptural word e¢erna/ was qual- 
itative not quantitative, i. e., did not necessarily mean any 
duration of time, longer or shorter. He was a prominent 
mover in the party of Christian Chartists, who endeavored 
to understand and help the working classes during the agi- 
tation of 1848-50—a party which accomplished two results, 
giving a great impulse to the co-operative movement, and found- 
ing ‘‘ Workingmen’s College’’ in London. In late years he was 
the center of the most hopeful and earnest body of young men 
that England can show—Thos. Hughes, Geo. Macdonald, J. K. 
Ludlow, Edward Strachey, R. H. Hutton, Prof. Seeley, etc., a 
group represented by Zhe London Spectator. Of several poetical 


tributes to his memory we quote a passage from a thanksgiving by 
George Macdonald, in which the poet gives thanks : 


Lord, for Thy prophet’s calm, commanding voice, 
For his majestic innocence and truth ; 

For his unswerving purity of choice, 
For all his tender rath and plenteous wrath ; 


For his obedient, wise, clear-listening care 

To hear for us what word Thy word would say ; 
For all the trembling fervency of prayer, 

With which he lead our souls the prayerful way ; 


For all the heavenly glory of his face 

That caught Thy white Transfiguration’s shine, 
And cast on us the glimmer of Thy grace— 

Of all Thy men late left, the most divine. 
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For all his learning and the thought of power, 
That seized Thy one idea everywhere, 

Brought down the eternal dawn into the hour 
And taught the dead Thy life to claim and share. 


For his humility, dove-clear of guile, 
That sin-denouncing, he, like thy great Paul, 
Still claimed of sin the greatest share, the while 
Our eyes, love-sharpened saw him best of all. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co ,of New York, have published another volume of 
sermons from the pen of Robertson’s biographer, Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, with 
the title, CHRist IN MODERN LIFE. Mr. Brooke is of the English Broad Church 
School, and belongs to the Robertson section of that rather than to the Arnold 
or Maurice sections. His present book, which is aconsistent systematic whole, 
represents the leading idea of that section of the school, viz. : that the new wine 
of the kingdom is always bursting the old bottles and requiring new ones to con- 
tain it. To reassert the old truth in its new connections, as connected with and 
not contradicting modern science, art and modes of thought, is the purpose of 
the book. Thus his sermons on prayerare an assertion of its use and significance, 
even in confession of the scientific conception of unvarying rational order. Sub- 
jects not ordinarily brought into the pulpit, such as the, legitimacy of art expen- 
diture, the theory and cure of hypochondria, the preservation of a true and 
manly reserve in speaking of our inward life, are treated ina way that coincides 
with the highest lay discussion of the same topics. In their style and brilliancy 
Mr. Brooke’s sermons are not inferior to any of our day—and there never was 
an era more abundant in great preachers. These sermons are fascinating. As 
to their general drift of thought we might be inclined to dissent to some extent, 
but we welcome them as the work of a man of movement. We believe with 
Isaac Barrow that “running water will runitself clear.” Our greatest dangers 
are in our tendencies to stagnation and indifference. 





